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WHERE IS IT PUBLISHED? ‘The Japan 


Year Book is published by the Foreign 
ih TE Affairs Association of Japan, Tokyo, 
founded in 1931. The book strictly 
: adheres to a policy of presenting facts 
0 UJ : : and figures on feature phases of the 
country and any comment, if at all, is 
; based on these facts and figures to help 
the reader utilize the book to best 
advantage. 


WHEN IS IT ISSUED? ‘The Japan Year 
ro : Book, 1940-41, is now on sale. All 
R F (0 oe : chapters thoroghly revised; some en- 
iS tirely re-written. .All figures the latest 
: available. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A COPY. The quick- 


. | est and surest way to obtain a copy of 
the Japan Year Book, 1940-41 edition, is 
to fill in the order form attached, taking 


| 
° A § T a : advantage of the Special Advance Order 
- Price offered. 
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§ [ Tl grea é We still have a few copies of all former 
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= . 1935 1936 1939 
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(1933-39) plus the new 1940 Edition, will form 
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Japan’s policy to help bring about universal peace consistently followed 
; __ by Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsuoka seems 
depen Pesce Polley: 45 he beating fruit. The Tripartite Treaty 
earing Fruit : : ; ; 
signed in September last year is nothing but 
a peace-alliance that stipulates common efforts of the three Powers 
toward that end. Some of the Powers may still refuse to recognize 
Japan’s peaceful intentions, but the realities of Japan’s diplomacy tell 
eloquently the development of the peace policy. 

Since this year opened Japan has succeeded in concluding the 
Russo-Japanese neutrality pact, in mediating in the border dispute 
between Thai and French Indo-China and in signing the Japan-French 
Indo-China economic agreement. Japan alone, standing amidst 
chaotic world-wide conditions, has adjusted international relations by 
peaceful means and eradicated the gravest elements against peace in Hast 
Asia. Japan also has realized in concrete form economic collaboration 
between Japan and French Indo-China as part of the East Asia cO-pros- 
perity sphere. 

Mr. Matsuoka, in his first press interview after his return to Tokyo 
from his European trip, at his official residence (April 22), said: ‘‘ Since 
the conclusion of the Tripartite Treaty in September last year, facts 
pertaining to the development of Japan’s diplomacy tealistically dis- 
close how the Japanese Government is observing one set policy of 
peace all the time. These facts demonstrate how Japan is solicitous 
to see world tranquillity realized. America, I believe, considers herself 
the champion of a peace policy. If so, there can be no objection to 
such a peaceful policy as Japan is pursuing.” 

The Soviet-Japan Neutrality Treaty passed the scrutiny of the Privy 
Council committee (April 24) and was unan- 

Neutrality Pact — imously approved at a plenar i f th 
Becomes Effective 1s Se a prenery SeesiOn -O . 


council the same day. The Government, after 
having obtained the Imperial sanction (April 25), completed the neces- 
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saty ratification procedure, and notified the Soviet Government. 
Soviet Ambassador Constantin Smetanin in Tokyo informed the Japa- 
nese Government the same day that the treaty had been ratified by the 
Central Executive Committee. On that day (April 25) the Neutrality 
Treaty became effective for five years. : an 

On completing the ratification of the treaty, Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka sent congratulatory telegrams to Mr. Stalin and 
Mr. Molotov, stating: “I deeply appreciate that the conclusion of this 
tteaty owes much to Your Excellencies’ efforts. I do not doubt that 
hereafter with Your Excellencies’ co-operation the relations between 
Soviet Russia and Japan will become further cordial.” He added that 
he will long remember as a most pleasant memory how he frankly 
exchanged views, without diplomatic gloves, and carried out quick 
work ; that he had a most friendly chat with them following the signing 
of the treaty. These two Soviet leaders replied, declaring: ‘‘ The 
Neutrality Treaty will prove the foundation of further improved Soviet- 
Japanese relations. We ate certain that the development of these 
cordial relations will be welcomed by our satisfied nation.” 


The Japan-French Indo-China economic conference, in session in 
: Tokyo since last year (1940), agreed on the 
Economic Agreement , import of rice from French Indo-China to 
Japan (January, 1941). Other questions, many 
in variety and extensive in sphere, called for a considerable length of 
discussion. Japan’s representative, Ambasssdor Hajimé Matsumiya 
and French representative René Robin carried on the parley in friendly 
spirit, and their efforts to readjust the economic relations between the 
two countties resulted in a complete agreement. Both sides signed 
(May 6) the Convention of Establishment and Navigation, and the 
Agreement concerning Customs Tariff, Trade and the Method of Pay- 
ment. 

The convention stipulates the same treatment shall be accorded 
mutually to each other’s nationals in entry, establishment and imposi- 
tion of taxes. In the agreement, French Indo-China will abolish the 
prohibitive tariff rates hitherto in force and give Japan the most- 
favoured-nation treatment, agreeing also to exempt or further reduce 
customs tariff on some Japanese commodities. In trade, both sides will 
promote the exchange of goods wanted by either side, and in the method 
of payment the agreement adopted the clearing account system, avoid- 
ing a oh = ee the opp omnent of foreign currency funds. 

tench Indo-China also agreed to give a ¢ : , 
purchase of rice from it. = . Eolh yeas grace for Japan’s 

In addition the agreement also provides for the admission of 
Japanese business firms into the French Indo-China Exporters and 
aa eerie Union, Japanese participation in agricultural, mining ad 

yaraulic power investments, the opening of Japanese institutions of 
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learning and a regular Japanese-French Indo-China economic con- 
ference. The four months’ joint work thus bore the fruit, auguring 
well for the economic collaboration of the two countries and marching 
toward the establishment of the East Asia co-prosperity sphere. 


The parley which had been going on to formalize into a treaty the 

; ; details of the solution of the Thai-French 

say Sarak ie ae Indo-China border dispute, provisionally 

signed (March, 1941) by the parties con- 

cerned, reached the complete accord of all concerned and the Conven- 

tion of Peace between France, for French Indo-China, and Thailand, 

with three protocols annexed, the Japan-French protocol and Japan- 

Thailand Protocol were signed (May 9). The signing has firmly 

founded the peace and order of south-eastern Asia on a new basis as a 
result of Japan’s mediation. 

The documents that were exchanged by Japan with France and 
Thailand, when Japan as mediator volunteered to ensure the execution 
of detailed items of the solution of the border dispute, were made into 
protocols concerning guaranty and political understanding and were 
signed by the parties concerned simultaneously with the signing of the 
treaty proper. 

In the Japan-French Protocol, Japan guarantees that the solution is 
decisive and unchangeable, while France accepts this guaranty and 
pledges further efforts to cement Franco-Japanese cordiality and to 
bring their economic relations still closer. France also declares that 
regarding French Indo-China she will not conclude with any third 
patty any agreement or understanding that might anticipate co-opera- 
tion against Japan, directly or indirectly, of political, economic or 
military nature. The Japan-Thailand Protocol is about the same. 


The German Economic Goodwill Mission, sent for the special purpose 
of adjusting trade relations among Japan, Man- 
choukuo and Germany, arrived at Tokyo (April 26). 
The mission stopped at Hsinking on its way to 
Tokyo, meeting leaders of Manchoukuo. The mission held its first 
conference (April 30) with Chuichi Ohashi, Vice-Foreign Minister, and 
the chief of the Commerce Bureau, Foreign Office, representing Japan 
and some officials of Manchoukuo. The conference discussed the 
basic policy regarding the procedure of the conference. The mission 
is expected to remain in Japan for a considerable time and has been 
holding sessions with the Japanese authorities and interested economic 
leaders. The conference result is expected to help promote the 
economic collaboration between Japan and Germany following the 
signing of the Tripartite Treaty. 

The members of the Mission are : Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat, Director 
of the 4-Year Plan Board; Von Voss, chief of the Far Eastern Section, 


German Economic 
Mission in Tokyo 


PY 
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the Commerce Bureau, Foreign Ministry ; Von Spindler, chief of the 
Far Eastern Section, Economic Ministry; and representatives of the 
Food Ministry, the Reichs Bank and othets. 


The creation of mixed commissions, one each in Tokyo, Berlin 
and Rome, as stipulated in Article 3 of the 
Tripartite Treaty, was realized when it was 
agteed to establish three commissions (general, 
military and economic). Joachim von Ribbentrop, German Foreign 
Minister, and the Japanese and Italian Ambassadors in Berlin held the 
first conference (April 10) at the German Foreign Ministry on the 
practical process of establishing these commissions. ‘The results of 
this conference were teferred to the respective commissions which 
will discuss problems to reach a concrete end. 

In Rome, the general commission held the first conference (April 
29) at the Chigi Palace under the chairmanship of Count Ciano, Foreign 
Minister, with the Japanese and German Ambassadors present. 

The first meeting of the general commission in Tokyo was held 
(May 9) at the official residence of the Foreign Minister, with Foreign 
Minister Yosuké Matsuoka taking the chair and the German and Italian 
Ambassadors participating. According to an announcement by the 
Board of Information, the commission discussed fully “ questions 
relating to the co-operation among the three Powers under the Tri- 
partite Treaty, including economic matters,” and that “it was agreed 
that the commission shall sit as often as possible with the assistance 
of the military and economic commission and continue its work in 
close co-operation with the commissions established in Berlin and 
Rome.” 


Mixed Commissions 
in 3 Capitals Named 


It has not been easy sailing for the National Service Association from 
ouaeckontn the outset. There was admittedly much to be desired 
Reforms Itself 12 its structure and its practical operation. A radical 
change was eventually wrought (April 2), with the 

emphasis laid on more simplification of the organization and consequent- 
ly more substantial results from its work. The executive officials re- 
signed en masse and new men were installed. Inasmuch as most of the 
former executive officials were chosen from among those outside the 
Government, the change, with the majority of these new officials selected 
from among Government officials, seems to ha 
much bureaucratic flavour. This, however, is expected to facilitate 
the internal co-ordination ; t 


hell and more corn.” The reform has made the elements 


i : eneta 
considered “ super-progtessive,” generally 


by theit 
for his 
dy to weather any stiff voyage; to 
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Government to tide over these trying days. 


The Iron and Steel Control Association, the first of the controlling 
Noes ie setts bodies planned by the Government for its new 
Structure Launched ©C°NOmic structure, was inaugurated on April 
26, when a ceremony was observed at the Im- 
petial Hotel with Masatsuné Ogura, Minister without Portfolio, 
proxy for Premier Konoye, Commerce and Industry Minister Admiral 
Teijiro Toyoda, Finance Minister Isao Kawada and other State Ministers 
and officials as well as businessmen attending. Hatsusaburo Hirao, 
president of the association, delivered the opening address, followed 
by congratulatory speeches by Commerce and Industry Minister 
Toyoda, Lieutenant-General Teiichi Suzuki, president of the Planning 
Board, and others. This marked the inauguration of a series of controll- 
ing bodies implementing the tremendous economic reorganization 
scheme visualized by the Government. Also on May 1 was begun 
the appointment of the chiefs of the 26 sections which are to comprise 
the seven departments of the secretariat of the Iron and Steel Control 
Association. 

The legal basis of this new economic structure is the Key Industries 
Organization Ordinance which the Government is still preparing. 
The principal idea running through this scheme is subordination 
of the interests of the business majority to the bigger national issues 
under strong and planned control, according to Etsusaburo Shiina, 
director of the General Affairs Bureau of the Commerce and Industry 
Ministry. Actual experience in economic administration centring 
in the accommodation of war materials is to be fully consulted in under- 
taking the unification and reshuffling of the major industries involved 
in the rearing of the new economic structure. 

Following the inauguration of the Iron and Steel Control Associa- 
tion, similar organizations for oil, cement, machinary, coal, soda, non- 
ferrous metals and other vital materials are to be called into existence 
to control these respective industries in accordance with emergency 
industrial requirements. 


The so-called new order in the economic world was again impressed 

: on the public mind on May 9, when the names of 

price gli a Seihin Ikeda and Baron Seinosuké Goh, former 

membets, were found absent from the personnel 

of the reorganized Central Price Policy Inquiry Commission as approved 
by the Cabinet. 

Premier Konoye figured on the list as chairman, Masatsuné Ogura 
Minister without Portfolio, and Commerce and Industry Minister 
Lieutenant-General Teiichi Suzuki as vice-chairmen. Members of the 
House of Peers, House of Representatives, Shingo Tsuda, president of 
the Japan Spinning Federation, Count Tadamasa Sakai, chairman of 
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the Central Agricultural Co-operative Council, Saburo Nango, ptes- 
ident of the Japan Trade Promotion Association, and others, are 
included. 


No doubt thanks to the national savings campaign, the total deposits 
and savings for the 1940-41 fiscal year surpassed the 
¥12,000,000,000 goal by 800,000,000, it was announced 
by the Finance Ministry on May 10. National savings 
and deposits in various forms swelled by **12,800,000,000 during the 
twelvemonth ended March 31, showing an increase of *£2,600,000,000 
against the ¥10,202,000,000 registered the previous year. These 
figures, however, exclude postal transfer savings, current deposits 
and other short-term money. 


Savings 


On May 2 the Cabinet decided that ports of Tokyo and Yokohama 

should be combined to form an organic unit for 

erie Soporte facilitating both land and sea transportation between 

the two points. At the same time, the Government 

decided to aid the municipality of Yokahama in the redemption of its 
domestic and foreign loans. 

The city’s financial machinery had been seriously clogged by the 
public bonds in terms of the dollar floated in December, 1926, as 
a measute to cope with the aftermath of the great earthquake and 
fires of 1923, a loss which totalled 19,740,000. . The Government 
furnished part of the interest on the loans for a time but discontinued 
the aid in 1929. Isao Kawada, the then Vice-Minister of Finance, 
promised resumption of the aid in 1931. Mr. Kawada, as Finance 
Minister, has kept his promise. 


Gosuké Imai, former president of Katakura and Company and former 
eae Chairman of the Japan Silk-Reelers’ Federation, 
Company Inaugurated WS elected president of the Japan Silk Control 
Corporation, which was inaugurated on May 
7 at the official residence of the Agriculture and Forestry Minister. 
This company was established as an agency to control the silk industry 
of this country on the basis of the Silk Industry Control Act which 
passed the last session of the Diet. 
Seiji Yoshida, former director of the Sericulture Buteau of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Ministry, who had done much to organize 


the control agency, took over the post of vice-president. Other ap- 
pointments were announced, 


Seemingly a little incident but one that stirred up an unexpectedly ex- 


Hasthete ack tensive flurry, indicative of the general trend of 
Superstitions  ¢tting rid a eet habits, was the proposal to 

© away with the lunar calendar. Stj i 
- ottictly, it was 
not the lunar calendar but many items of Buddhistic upecstitiots 
> 
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mostly either fanatic or absurd or both, that ate associated with the 
old calendar, at which the proposal aims at giving a telling blow. Some 
of these superstitions (ironically, highly popular ones) are long rec- 
ognized as almost fatal in consequence, baneful in social influence 
and withal sinister in their character. They have survived so far 
behind the entrenchment of “Ignorance” of some people, having 
suffered only desultory attacks in the past. The solar calendar was 
officially adopted as early as 1875, but the old one has remained un- 
concerned in many rural districts. The movement to emphasize the 
merits of the solar calendar this time appears to prove effective ; it is 
likely that the intellectual onslaught will force a good many, if not all, 
of the objectionable die-hard superstitious items out of the lunar 
calendar, if not the lunar calendar itself out of joint. 


It is not necessarily all war at all places ; through the menacing clouds 
everywhere, one catches the refreshing sight of 
redeeming silver linings. Three women-leaders, 
selected (May 17) by the three largest women’s 
otganizations in Japan, left Tokyo (May 21) to represent Japan at the 
first World Women’s Conference at Berlin (June 10) under the 
auspices of the Nazis. But they were obliged to return to Tokyo on 
their way to the German capital due to the postponement of the 
conference. 

The name of Major-General Georges Bagulesco among the prize- 
winners in the worldwide essay contest on Japan, sponsored by the 
Society for International Cultural Relations, attracted much public 
attention. The general recently arrived in Japan as the Rumanian 
Minister and had submitted his essay while in his country. The essays 
submitted totalled 502, from 53 different countries. ‘The first prize 
was a free round trip to Japan, plus 3,000 to pay the winner for a 
3-year study sojourn in Japan ; the second prize the same free trip to 
Japan but *¥1,000, and the third prize (more than one in each regional 
division) books on Japan worth ¥500. The general won the thitd prize. 

Joseph Warren Teets Mason who is probably wider known in 
Japan than in America as one best informed concerning Japan and the 
Japanese, especially as a diligent student of Shintoism, died at a New 
York hospital (May 13) at the age of 62. In his will he asked for the 
alenes to have his ashes buried as near to the Sujin Shrine that may 

e erected later as permissible. It was the shirine of the Emperor 
Sujin, of whom the late Mr. Mason made a particular study, for which, 
in honour of that Sovereign, he devoted much of his time and energy 
to see it built during his lifetime. 

After having lived practically all her life in Japan, Mrs. Charles 
Bishop of the Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, now neat go years of age, will 
leave for her native country, America, followed by the sincerest regards 
of a large number of her former pupils now in prominent walks of life. 


Silver Linings in 
Menacing Clouds 
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They will see Mrs. Bishop safe home at their expense and provide her 
with two nurses to look after her invalid husband during the trip. 
Mrs. Bishop came to Japan in 1880 (Miss Jennie S. Vail) and started 
teaching at the Aoyama Gakuin in 1883 and retired from teaching in 
1927. She married Charles Bishop in Japan, but she had been hs 
popular among the Japanese under her maiden name as a teacher t q 
even after her marriage she has been better known just as Madam Vail. 

Mention should be made here that the 4th Japan Recreation Con- 
ference, sponsored jointly by the Japan Students’ Association and ae 
Tokyo Municipality, will be held in Tokyo for five days in the middle 
of October this year. As at the previous gatherings, the Axis Powers 
and the nations in the East Asia co-prosperity sphere will send their 
delegates. 
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By THOMAS BATY 


ROFESSOR T.D. Woolsey, an eminent American authority 

on the law of nations, whose work was long prescribed as 

a text-book at Oxford, explains that the Monroe Doctrine is not 

the inhospitable principle it is sometimes represented to be, com- 

mitting the United States to the forcible prevention of all 

European control and all monatchical rule in America, outside 

the limits of existing colonies. That; says Woolsey, is “nota 

national policy.”! This is perfectly true, as the slightest 
historical study will reveal. 

Montoe’s Message of 1823 had no resemblance to the 
“Monroe Doctrine” as it appears in the mass mind today. _ Its 
declarations wete inspired by J.Q. Adams, Montoe’s Sectetary 
of State, and the occasion for them was furnished by the 
ptoposals of a British Foreign Minister, George Canning. 
Canning had not lost his fear of France when Louis XVIII had 
been restored by Waterloo to the French throne. Bourbon 
France and Bourbon Spain began to stretch out tentacles 
toward South America and the recovery of the great Spanish 
possessions by French naval forces for Royalty. The “Holy 
Alliance” of the Emperors of Austria and Russia and the Kings 
of Prussia and France furnished the Bourbons with a powerful 
backing, and with a’convincing argument. For the Holy 


* “To Jay down the principle that the acquisition of territory in America by any 
European Power cannot be allowed by the United States would go far beyond any 
measutes dictated by the system of the balance of power, for the rule of self-preservation 
is not applicable in our case: we fear no neighbours. To lay down the principle that 
no political systems unlike our own......can be endured in the Americas, would be a step 
in advance of the Congtesses at Laybach and Verona, for they apprehended destruction to 
their political fabrics, and we do not.” 
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Alliance had bound itself to prevent the possibility of another 
twenty yeats of horror such as had followed the French Revo- 
lution, by refusing (quite in the Stimson manner) to recognize 
the results of revolution anywhere—and, wherever possible, 
(again in the Stimson manner) to restore the evicted rulers. 

Now the South and Central American States had thrown 

off their Spanish rulers. They had not meant to do it at first, 
but the invasion of Spain by Napoleon and his kidnapping of 
the royal family had made communications difficult, and sooner 
or later each had proclaimed its independence. They wete 
revolutionary communities, but Spain could not put them down, 
and the United States formally recognized them as independent 
sister states. The United States were in the same boat. They, 
too, were born in revolution. 

Consequently, when the Spanish and French Bourbon 
Kings, backed by the French navy and the Holy Alliance, pto- 
jected the idea of reducing South America to submission on the 
general Stimsonian principle of bringing back rebels to 
obedience wherever possible, the statesmen of the Northern 
Republic could not help a twinge of uneasiness. If the principle 
became established in practice that countries which wete the 
offspring of violent revolt could rightly and properly be sub- 
jugated by their former ruler when he became strong enough, 
what was the position of the United States? George Canning, 
in England, did not care two pins about that; but he did 
intensely fear a France aggrandized by the control of Spain and 
South America. He wanted the New World to “redtess the 
balance of the Old”—he was “resolved that if France had 
Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies.” He talked in 
that sense to the American Minister,—and on that hint Adams 
and Monroe spoke. 


1 The Message of 1823 


So now we know what was in their mind, and we can 
examine what they said in that Message of James Montroe’s in 
1823. They were astute enough to evade Canning’s idea of 
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joint Anglo-American action (to his intense disgust and annoy- 
ance), and preferred to stand on an independent footing. Iam 
afraid it will be necessary, if boring, to invite you to read their 
exact words. 

After disclaiming on the part of the United States all 
intention of mixing themselves up in the quarrels of Europe, 
and stating that it was only when their own rights were invaded 
ot seriously menaced, that they resented injuries or even made 
pteparations for defence, the Message proceeded to say—* The 
political system of the Allied Powers is essentially different in 
this respect. This difference proceeds from that which exists 
between their respective Governments...... We owe it therefore 
to candour, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers, to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 

What was that obnoxious “system”? Not the system of 
independent States, differing in wealth, power and history, but 
equal in rights and reputation: not the system of international 
law which regulated their relations (and of which the Americans 
Joseph Story, John Mershall and Chancellor Kent were at that 
time distinguished exponents) :—not the system of Christian 
morals that underlay the ideas and assumptions of the day! 
No; it is not the European system that is objected to, but the 
system of the Allied Powers, whose Governments exhibited so 
essential a difference from that of the United States. What 
Allied Powers could be meant but those of the Holy Alliance ? 
Theit Governments were founded on the principle of legitimacy 
—and of aggressive legitimacy. That of the United States was 
founded on the principle of accomplished fact. As long as 
aggressive legitimacy limited itself to Europe, it offered no 
danger to the United States: but if it spread across the Atlantic, 


' Message, Dec. 2, 1823, pata. 48. 


2 “To consider the government de facto as the legitimate government.” (Message 
Pata. 49). 
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and disturbed the status quo, it evidently would. Therefore— 


ous F ies of any European 

“Wi he existing colonies or dependencies ; 

pote ye eas aot foneiated and shall not ape But aes 
Governments who have declared their independence anc get pai It, 
and whose independence we have, on great consideration an ps fee 
rinciples, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for As le 
Bukesee se oppressing them, of controlling in any other manner t eir 
Aetna by any European Power, in any other light than as me mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 

The Message proceeds, in pata. 49, to develop that 
argument. It at once identifies “ The Allied Powers with 
the Holy Alliance, by observing that they have “ interposed, by 

si (99) : 

force, in the internal concerns of Spain. (They had just 
restored King Ferdinand). “To what extent such interpositions 

ay be carried, on the same principle”? (i.e. that of legitimacy), 
may : 
“is a question in which all independent Powers whose Governments 
differ from theirs ate interested, even those most temote, and 
sutely none mote so than the United States...... It is impossible 
that the Allied Powers should extend their political system to 
any portion of either” (the North or South America) “ continent 
without endangering our peace and happiness.” 

The Monroe Doctrine, therefore, is not a declaration 
against Europe: it is a declaration against the “system” of 
aggressive legitimacy, as essentially a menace to the safety of the 
United States—a menace which in those days was not serious, 
and could be tolerated, so long as it remained beyond the 
Atlantic, but which would be intolerable if it found a foothold 
in the Americas. It was the Holy Alliance, and not Europe by 
any means, that was warned off America. It was the “ system,” 
not the nations. There is no suggestion, even, that a Bourbon 
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cherished independence rested wholly on that doctrine. ‘The 
President was perfectly ready to recognize that Britain or 
Denmark could make war on Buenos Aires, without being 
unfriendly to the United States. Henry Clay, soon after, 
officially declared that Portugal might make war on the 
Argentine without calling the Monroe Doctrine into play. 
What Montoe said would be unfriendly was to treat the South 
Americans as rebels on a theory which would make tebels in 
1823 A.D. of the people of the United States. 

There was not much likelihood that the Bourbons would 
launch an ordinary wat against the new republics. That would 
have recognized their legitimacy and independence, which was 
exactly what Spain would not do. Nor was there any likeli- 
hood of Spain’s purchasing sovereignty there: that, again, 
would have recognized the legitimacy of the republics—and if 
on the other hand, it had taken the form of a purchase of an 
admission of the legitimate rule of the Spanish monarch, it 
would have had no chance of success. But there is a third 
method of acquiring territory, besides putchase and war, viz., 
by occupation; i.e, by taking possession of vacant property. 
The Message stopped this avenue. 

The Holy Alliance might be deterred from attempts to 
subjugate the South American tepublics by the wish to avoid 
“unfriendliness ” with the United States: but they could obtain 
much the same result by seizing vast tracts in America as being 
nobody’s property. Such a course would placate the United 
States by lip-setvice to the ptinciple of accomplished fact : 
France and Spain would not be endeavouring to subjugate 
Buenos Aires, or Chile or Mexico: not atall. They would 
only be doing a bit of colonization, and cattying out a civili- 
zing mission! But the new tepublics would find themselves in 
the neighbourhood of gteat and terrifying legitimist areas. 

This patagraph 7, which stopped the avenue, is really the 
Most questionable feature of the message. Paragraphs 48 and 
49 were such as nobody could object to. To establish at 
our doots a system implicitly fatal to our own existence 
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as a nation, and to do it by the enslavement of nations 
which ate our friends, would plainly be an unfriendly thing. 
But to plant such a system at our doors by perfectly legitimate 
means can hardly be looked upon with the same teproach, 
Aggressive legitimacy was a danget, and could tightly be 
resented, if turned against our neighbours and friends. But 
mere legitimacy, not avowedly secking their subversion, but 
merely asking to establish itself quietly beside them in unoccupied 
territory, cannot be summarily reproached as unfriendly. 
Adams and Montoe saw this. Legitimist Governments could 
not be called “unfriendly ” for holding a particular political 
philosophy, nor for presuming to come near the United States. 
That reproach could only fairly attach to them if they took 
violent steps to subvert friendly and neighbouring Govern- 
ments. Yet Adams and Monroe desired to keep them away. 
How was this to be accomplished ? 
It was accomplished neatly (if untruthfully), by declaring 
that there was zo unoccupied territory. 
“The occasion” (discussions about Alaska) “has been judged proper 
for asserting as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American continents, by the free and 


independent condition which they have assumed and maintained,” are 


henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European Power.” 


That is, the new “ free and independent ” states (including 
the Monarchy of Brazil), divided amongst them the whole of 
America (except the existing colonies of European Powers), and 
therefore excluded it from forcible apptopriation by Huropean 
states as unoccupied territory, 

Was it intended to condemn the acquisition by peaceful or 
other legitimate means of territory in America by European 
Nations ? Such an enormous pretension to interfere with the 


normal rights of all ind 
unheard-of attogance : oe rae States would have been an 


pushed ahead with th “s 2 matter of fact, Great Britain 
thus creating th s € acquisition of territory to the north 
which the NG : Oregon question,” in the discussion oF 

Ontoe declaration was not mentioned. “Such a 
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thing,” says Woolsey,’ “in all probability was not thought of.” 
The clear meaning of the declaration was to put it on record 
that America had by that time been parcelled out among 
civilized Powers in such a way that unsanctioned colonization 
would be invasion. That this is the only possible interpreta- 
tion of the clause is demonstrated by the fact that Adams, who 
most probably wrote it, remarked about two years afterwards? 
that President Monroe’s declaration rested on the fact that “the 
two continents consisted of several sovereign and independent 
nations whose territories (with the existing European colonies) 
covered their whole surfaces.” Therefore there was no room for 
colonization. “The Emperor of Russia,” he proceeded, “has 
never disputed these propositions nor manifested the slightest 
dissatisfaction at their being taken,” which His Imperial Majesty 
certainly would have done, if Monroe had meant that the 
otdinary modes of acquisition of sovereignty in the Americas 
were suspended at the /iat of the United States ! 

In this illuminating Message of 1826, J. Q. Adams does 
not even venture to propose that the various American states 
should agree to exclude European colonization. He had been 
Monroe’s Secretary of State, and it was himself who had carried 
on the negotiations with Russia, in the course of which the 
original principle against colonization was asserted by Montoe. 
His own Secretary of State, Henry Clay, wrote to the American 
Commissioners at the Pan-American Congress of 1826, that no 
mutual agreement for joint resistance against such colonization 
was to be proposed. 

That eminent American authority, Dana, in his invaluable 
notes on Wheaton, agrees with this view. The declaration 
against colonization meant nothing more than to make it clear 
that (in the President’s opinion) such colonization as was 
contemplated by the Message would amount to forcible 
aggression. It did not imply that the United States would 
necessarily resist it, or indeed object to it. “Our action was 


1 International Law, para. 48. 
* 1826, Presidential Message. 
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¢ 2? 
left to be determined upon when the case should arise. : i 
House of Representatives, in fact, went so fat as Meares 
by a narrow majority, against any compact for the isa seri 
of colonization—affirming that the United States should be te 
free to act as theit honour and policy might from time to time 
dictate. 


ut The Development of 1845-48 


We have this position then, on the best American author- 
ities (including J.Q. Adams who in all probability inspited and 
drafted the message), that the meaning of it was that America 
(save for certain colonies) was completely occupied by in- 
dependent states ; and that the conquest of any of these friendly 
neighbour states on the plea that it was not “ legitimate ” would 
be thought an unfriendly act by the United States whose own 
title to independence rested on no better foundation than theirs, 

The whole thing was innocuous. It was not quite truthful 
to say that the whole of America was effectively “ occupied ” 
by the new states. But it was neat enough the truth to pass. 
The doctrine of occupation has never been too clear, and in fact 
is not very clear today. To rely on prior occupation to repel 
would-be colonizers is perfectly legal and proper. Not even 
the Czat objected to it. Nor could any fault be found with the 
assertion that the United States would think it unfriendly, if a 
despotic Power should come and overwhelm their friendly and 
independent neighbours, merely because it chose to treat them 
as rebels. 

And, so enunciated by Monroe and Adams (as Adams, 
Dana and Woolsey all agree), the declaration remained uncon- 
peng by anybody. There was no need to contradict it. It 
na pei tights. The only loophole for con- 
effectively “ ee > Te Ea a ae we hee 

Sepaers an assumption that was 
ah acne At Pe co it rapidly became a as the rail- 
quatter of he centur Sn Sov accepted, enjoyed for” a 

y @ peaceful sleep. Nobody mentioned it. 
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One authority tells us that it was—“dead, buried and for- 
gotten.” It had done its work, and saved the nascent republics. 

But a wave of chauvinism passed over the United States in 
the middle forties. The race with Great Britain for Oregon— 
(45°48, or fight!”)—the war for Texas with Mexico—the 
unrest in Europe—the attival in the United States of masses of 
expelled radicals from Germany and Austria—the consciousness 
of expanding powet—all combined to set the Republic on a 
path of challenge and defiance. The President (Polk) picked 
the sleeping Monroe Message out of bed, and “ reiterating and 
re-affirming ” it, altered its character completely. It had been a 
declaration against aggressive legitimism: it now became a 
declaration against Europe. 

It is pethaps doubtful whether Polk intended this. All his 
Message! said in the way of amplification was that—“ it should 
be distinctly understood that no future European colony or 
dominion shall, with our consent, be planted or established in 
any patt of the North? American continent.’ J.Q. Adams was 
still alive, and he proclaimed that this declaration of Polk’s was 
just what he himself had meant when he first drafted the former 
Message of 1823—i.e. that it was directed against the forcible 
establishment of colonies in the territories of existing states. 
But the general public—and probably Polk himself—took it to 
mean much more. It was popularly supposed to mean that the 
United States could not tolerate the legal and legitimate 
acquisition of territory—or even control—in America by any 
European Power. 

The doctrine in this popular view had undergone a trans- 
formation. It was no longer directed against aggression, but 
against Europe. In this form—tightly or wrongly—it chimed 
with the sentiment of the times. The United States were much 
mote powerful than in 1823—and they were still a very long 


1 1845 A.D. 


? Sic. But the context makes the word superfluous. It probably crept in because 
Polk’s object was to prevent European interference in Mexico, where the sovereignty of 
Yucatan had been offered to European Powers. 
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way from Europe. Polk, in 1 845, when thrones were ea 
to shake evetywhete, entertained no fear of legitimacy. i 
had tossed out the Bourbons, and enthroned a were ing. 
Belgium had a citizen King too. Spain had gee : ark 
stitutional Queen, and repudiated Salic legitimacy. _ What Fo 
said he was afraid of was something quite different—the 
«balance of power.” That is not a principle nce aims a. 
preserving a precarious balance between two neatly 
groups of states—such an insane idea is a mete travesty. % 
real meaning is to avoid one state's becoming conspicuously 
more powerful than the rest, and thus constituting itself a danger 
to their liberties. This seems a principle which America might 
vety well have supported, as it is grounded in plain common 
sense. Anyhow, to oppose its extension to America offered no 
analogy to Montoe’s opposition to aggressive legitimacy in 
America. That opposition arose, not because legitimist coun- 
tries could not be tolerated in America, but because legitimist 
Powers threatened to overwhelm American Powers by force as 
rebels. Where was the threat to American states in the exten- 
sion to them of the principle of the balance of power ? Monroe 
had not said that legitimacy was too dangerous a principle to be 
allowed in America. He had carefully chosen to obtain the 
same result by proclaiming that all America was already 
occupied. So far as his Message went, there was nothing in 
it to oppose the acquisition of territory in America by legitimist 
Powers by other lawful means. 

Polk’s doctrine remained ambiguous. Wheaton, whose 
clear and acute mind is rarely at fault, says in his Commentaries 
on American Law (§ 175) that the doctrine should not be extend- 
ed so as to pteclude a European Power from receiving a cession 
" eo i South America. Such a prohibition would be a 
peeled, br Baha, Monte Dosine was 
the popular Sweeping inter gee: pie patieipated te 

: pPtetation, and to have failed to 


tealize what Monroe’s de i 
claration meant. Mo ; i 
was directed against : pevees Soe 
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(x) Legitimist despotism : 

(2) Invasion by force of arms 
Polk’s was directed against : 

(1) Europe: 

(2) Acquirement of territory 

That President Polk meant it to be so is to be inferred 
from his action three years later, in 1848, when the Yucatan 
Government offered to cede their territory to Great Britain, 
Spain or the United States. In his consequent Message, not 
only are the “control” and “ oppression ” of friendly Govern- 
ments, and the invasion of their territories by forcible coloni- 
zation, objected to, but the right of American states to place 
themselves in whole ot part voluntarily under European 
dominion, is denied: thus arbitrarily diminishing the sovereign- 
ty of all American nations. 

This is what is frequently understood to be the “‘ Monroe 
Doctrine,” but it is much more properly described as a “ Polk 
Doctrine,” and it soon went further still, in popular acceptance: 
not only the legal acquisition of territory by a European Power, 
but all interposition on the the part of European Powers 
came to be objected to. This novel interpretation of the 


_ doctrine went to such an extent that the United States 


began to complain of European intervention to wphol/d an 
American republic! In 1858 France and Britain proposed to 
send a joint expedition to give support to the Government 
of Nicaragua against “filibusters.” Mr. Cass, as Secretary 
of State, thought—“ it would give much dissatisfaction to the 
American people” and Government: those Powers could not 
support Nicaragua without controlling it! And another 
Secretary of State, Marcy, in 1853, had observed that British 
and French help to Spain in Cuba would be “ exceedingly 
regretted,” for the same rather slender reason. 


IV The Grant Doctrine, 1869 


This would seem a pretty considerable extension. But 
President Grant, in 1869, gave the doctrine still another twist. 
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According to his Message (Dec. 6), European dependencies in 
America “ate no longer regarded as subject to sransfer from one 
Power to another”? 1.e. Canada would not be allowed to take a 
transfer of the islet of Miquelon from France. Nor could 
Canada give France an island in the St. Lawrence to facilitate the 
lobster fishery. Grant’s Secretary of State (Mt. Fish), in 1870, 
adopted this expansion, and said, though in a tentative fashion, 
that the sale of St. Bartholomew to Italy “ might be considered 
as adverse to that cardinal policy of the United States which 
objects to new colonies of European Governments in this 
hemisphere: ”—thus showing that he had not the least 
idea of the otiginal reason for Montoe’s protest against 
« colonization;” viz., that America was patcelled out already. 
It is quite certain, however, that Great Britain would not con- 
sider herself bound by those unilateral declarations. And St. 
Bartholomew was actually sold to France in 1877-8." 


V The Olney Doctrine, 1895 


There was still a further staze—the assertion by Mr. Olney, 
in connection with the Venezuela boundary case, that the 
Monroe Doctrine covers not only 

(1) The system of the Holy Alliance showing itself in 
forcible attacks on the recognized independence of 
friendly neighbours, as rebels (Monroe) 

(2) Acquisition of territory in America (Polk) 

(3) Transfers of territory in America (Grant), but also 


(4) Any forcible action by a European Power against 

an American one. 

Mr. Olney’s verbose note ( 
Minister in London departs fr 
altogether. 


dae 20, 1895) to the American 
‘tom Monroe and Adams’ doctrine 
ia Undoubtedly, his stand would have horrified both 

stalwarts for international law. Olney assumes that the 
Epo of the rule is that no European Power shall ever sub- 
or conttol an American one. That is not at all what 
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Montoe said: he said that European Powers must not bring to 
America the legitimist system under which states which have 
finally vindicated their independence can nevertheless be treated 
as rebels and attacked as such. Had Switzerland pursued a 
genuine quarrel with Paraguay, and succeeded in obtaining the 
cession of a Paraguayan port in satisfaction, there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that Monroe and Adams, though 
they might not have liked it, would have considered that their 
declaration was infringed. All they declared was—“ You must 
not treat our independent friends as rebels!” Henry Clay, in 
1828, when declining to support Argentina against Imperial 
Brazil, wrote that—* even if Portugal and Brazil had remained 
united, and wat had been carried on by their armies against the 
Argentine Republic, that would have been far from presenting 
the case contemplated in Monroe’s Message.” And we know 
that Mr. Fish in 1870 said that the United States could interpose 
no objection to Germany’s going to war with Venezuela for 
just cause. Mr. Olney now made the unjustified assumption 
that the doctrine not only permitted the legal and proper step 
of protesting against friendly states being subverted as rebels, but 
that it meant that no European state (however democratic or 
popular) must ever control an American state at all. Not only 
did he make this perfectly false assumption, but he made the 
still mote glaring error of observing that the claim of an exag- 
getated boundary for a European colony amounted to “forcibly 
depriving an American state of the right and power of self- 
government and of shaping for itself its own political 
destinies ” ! 

That is, a boundary dispute is equivalent to ruin for a 
nation | 

This tissue of exaggerations was made the ground of a 
claim to intervene between Venezuela and Great Britain: and 
perhaps for the last time in history the successive extensions 
and expansions to which Monroe’s unexceptionable doctrine had 
been stretched, were firmly repudiated by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury on the unimpeachable ground that they were inconsistent 
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with the law of nations. 


vt The Theodore Roosevelt Doctrine 


Olney and Cleveland had claimed for the United States the 
right to oppose any forcible action by a European Power against 
an American. Roosevelt converted this into the right to ap- 
prove it, and thereby he assumed a virtual protectorate over all 
America. In 1903, the seemingly just claims of European 
cteditors against San Domingo could be met in no other way 
than by the cession of territory or the acceptance of a measure 
of foreign control. The Olney doctrine, if not the Polk 
doctrine, was opposed to this! Yet San Domingo clearly owed 
the debts. Colonel Roosevelt therefore stepped in and estab- 
lished a United States’ control of the nation’s finances !' The 
“Drago Doctrine” forbids the invasion of a country in order 
to get cash payments: but that is what Col. Roosevelt did. It 
was vety easy to say “we have no desire for territorial ag- 
grandizement” and “we do not propose to take over any part 
of San Domingo.” All that Roosevelt wanted was to get his 
own way there, and to keep Europe out. And for that he 
violated the independence of San Domingo. His materialistic 
mind, obsessed by the indifferent material condition of San 
Domingo, was teady to accept any theory that would admit of 
aa eel rae being undertaken. Exactly in the same 

> an Ithmian canal led him to countenance 


the brigandage etpetrated i : ’ 
the revolt of aes sree onbiae by sine fomenting of 
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has at other times been regarded as a thing to be supported 
with all the force at the command of the United States. But 
usually it has been considered that it does not commit the 
United States to interfere in the course of disputes, and even- 
tual hostilities, between European and American states, unless 
and until they involve the acquisition or the prolonged occupation 


ot control of territory. We have seen how Clay considered that 


wat prosecuted by Portugal against Argentina would be alto- 
gether outside the scope of Montoe’s Message: and he took the 
same line when Brazil asked for help against Portugal in 1828— 
a case which really did raise the legitimist spectre. Lewis Cass, 
in 1850, declined to assist Venezuela in a dispute with Spain, 
remarking that—“it would be both improper and impossible 
for the United States to decide upon the course of conduct 
toward Venezuela which Spain may think required by her 
honout and interests.” Ten years later, Mr. Fish stated that— 
« if Germany or any other Power had just cause of wat against 
Venezuela the” (United States) “Government could interpose no 
objection to her resorting thereto ”—though, he added, “a com- 
bination of European Powers against an American state would 
be resented.” “The doctrine,” he went on, “does not con- 
template forcible intervention in any legitimate contest : but it 
ptotests against permitting such a contest to result in the 
increase of European power or influence.” This is, of course, 
the “Polk Doctrine:” it is unfortunate that Mr. Fish does not 
say how fat the United States are committed by the “doctrine” 
to evict the European adversary! It is rather impractical to 
hold aloof during the war, and then, when its results are unwel- 
come, to try to undo them ! 

Seward’s view, in 1866, reveals an echo of the old anti- 
despotic, rather than anti-European, idea. The United States 
do not object to legitimate wars, he observes, but they are not 
to lead to the subversion of the republican system of the state 
attacked. He does not allude to a diminution of territory: and 
as regards what steps on the part of the United States are dictat- 
ed by the “doctrine,” he emphatically declares that—“ those 
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who think that the United States could enter as an ally into 
every wat in which a friendly republican state of this continent 
becomes involved, forget that peace is the constant intent and 
the unwavering policy of the United States... we have no 
armies for the purpose of aggressive wat; NO ambition for the 
character of a regulator.” As Calhoun had long before te- 
marked :—“ Such a policy of interference goes infinitely and 
dangerously beyond the declaration of Mr. Montoe. It puts it 
in the power of every American state to make the United States 
a patty to all their wars.” Sherman, when Secretary of State, 
used similar language in 1877. “This Government is not under 
any obligation to become involved in the constantly recurring 
quattels of the republics of this hemisphere with other states.” 
Cass, in 1858, had further said—“* Nor does the United States 
claim to interpose in any hostilities which might take place” 
(between Spain and Mexico). ‘Their policy of observation and 
interference is limited to the subjugation of any portion of the 
territory of Mexico, or of any other American state, to any 
European state whatsoever.” And very mild remonstrances 
were made against the British invasion of Mexico in 1859. 

A desire on the part of Spain to occupy the Chincha Islands 
as a satisfaction of her demands on Peru (whose independence 
she had never acknowledged) was characterized by Seward, in 
1866, as “seriously tending to disturb harmonious relations,” 
but the islands were occupied by Spain for some months, and 
apparently only evacuated on the conclu 
Peru.’ The French invasion of Mexico in 1 
setting up of a native Em 


sion of peace with 
861 tesulted in the 
pite, which was never acknowledged 
by the United States, and which the French were induced to 
eave to its fate, in 1865, by diplomatic means. Spain actually 
annexed San Domingo in 1861, and in the conflict which 


aie the United States, after at first taking a high tone of 
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declared that they could not afford to let it pass into the hands 
of a strong maritime Power; not because it was American, or 
republican, but because it lay at their very door, just as Great 
Britain might declare that she could not feel safe with Belgium 
in strong alien hands. 

It would seem, therefore, that until the very close of the 
nineteenth century, the United States on no occasion employed 
ot threatened force, in any concrete case, to prevent the acquisi- 
tion of territory or control in America: and that on various 
occasions their statesmen disclaimed any such intention of 
desire. 


vii Practical Effects of the “ Doctrine” 


Thus Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney, at the time of the 
negotiations of 1896, were able to find no convincing instances 
in which the “doctrine” in any of its later forms had been 
practically recognized by any European state, except 1n the 
single case of inducing the French to retire from Mexico in 
1865. ‘The reference of the Venezuela boundary claim of Great 
Britain to arbitration in 1896 may now be added as a second 
instance, though Lord Salisbury stoutly insisted that the exten- 
sion excluding Europe from the acquisition of territory In 
America was utterly contrary to the law of nations. In this 
contention he has the support of Americans such as Woolsey, 
Dana, Bassett Moore and Sanford Dole—most of whom go sO 
fat as to tepudiate the doctrine even in its original innocent 
form, committing the United States to the support of American 
nations against subversion by the Holy Alliance. And the 
abandonment by the United States of the policy of isolation 
has made such criticism very strong in recent years. 

But when Salisbury was dead, a strange tide of acceptance 
of the doctrine in its extremest form set in throughout Europe. 
The United States had become so great and powerful, that there 
was a universal rush for their favour; and as something called 
“The Monroe Doctrine” was cherished by them, Europe 
hastened to embrace it without enquiring exactly what it was. 
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Theodore Roosevelt had shown himself ready to enforce 
Europe’s demands against American states—Mr. Philander 
Knox was equally ready —what more could Europe want P 

Up to that time, European publicists had shown them- 
selves unanimous in ridiculing the doctrine, in its later and 
popular forms, as a mere pretension. The French retreat from 
Mexico was asctibed to the dislike entertained by the French 
people for the cost of the expedition in life and treasure. 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was pointed to as showing 
that what we have called the “ Polk Doctrine ” was not accepted 
by Great Britain. That treaty, made in 1850 when the period of 
chauvinism was still in full swing, engaged Great Britain not to 
colonize, or assume or exercise dominion over the Mosquito Coast 
(in Central America), plainly showing that, but for this under- 
taking, she would have been at liberty to do so—and that she 
was still at liberty to do so elsewhere. The Earl of Grenville 
as firmly repudiates the binding force of the extended “doctrine” 
in notes of the 7th and 14th of January, 1882, and 17th August, 
1893, as the Marquis of Salisbury did in 1895. And at the 
very Crisis of the Venezuela boundary dispute in 1895, the 
“ Davis resolution” affirming the modern doctrine in terms, 
was dropped in Congress, on an official hint. Both British and 
continental, as well as many American, publicists treated the 
matter as beyond argument. Alvarez! remarks that in 1911 
hg sea nei pe a bmieare International Confet- 
Zeballos of Argentina aioe potas : a ee 

epresentatives 


— nes ee to approve “the declaration of President 
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by Europe in the Covenant of the League of Nations as a sacto 
sanct exception to normal behaviour. As early as 1903, the 
yeat of Salisbury’s retirement, and seven years after his forceful 
stand against the popular and illegal expansions of Montoe’s 
declaration, we find a younger generation of British statesmen 
expressing in Parliament a public approval of the doctrine in its 
modern form. ‘This was apparently due to the impression that 
President Theodore Roosevelt had committed the United States 
to the assumption of responsibility for the conduct of all 
American states. He had gone far to encourage that impression ; 
but it was gradually seen to be a mistaken one, and the eager- 
ness of English statesmen to leave it to the United States to 
manage the Western Hemisphere for them sustained a chill. 
Yet the new attitude of complaisance to something called “the 
Monroe Docttine,” which nobody either in Europe or America 
could define, persisted long enough to enable a reference to 
“ regional understandings, such as the Monroe Doctrine” to be 
incorporated in the document establishing a “League of 
Nations” in 1919. This encouraged the American and British 
reservations of “regional interests,” which vitiated the Briand- 
Kellogg Treaty of 1925. But the world has now become so 
small, and so inextricably interwoven, that it is extremely 
doubtful whether regional understandings can command much 
attention in future. 

At any tate, there have not been wanting voices in America 
to assert that the Monroe Doctrine, in any shape, is a thing of 
the past. 

It has been made clear that the Montoe Doctrine is an 
ambiguous expression. It has been invoked to cover many 
different things. Monroe meant it in 1823 to secure that the 
United States should exclude from America the violent conquests 
of legitimacy, which was a principle fatal to their own existence. 
Since 1845 it has been given various extensions, ranging up to 
a ptetension to exclude European states from transferring their 
possessions in America. It has been constantly denied by 
evety publicist in Europe and by many in America. No 
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European statesman admitted it until the present centuty—and 
then they could not tell what it was. 

Many cases can be cited of European interference in 
America. France blockaded the Rivet Plate in 1829 and 1838; 
Britain joined her in 1843, and in 1833 had seized the Falkland 
Islands, and still retains them. Britain took forcible action 
against New Granada in 1837, and France bombarded towns in 
Mexico in 1838. The British occupied Roatan, claimed by 
Honduras, in 1841, and blockaded San Juan (Nicaragua) in 
1842 and 1844. Their claims in Oregon were in part admitted 
in 1846. ‘They captured San Juan in 1848, and blockaded the 
port San Salvador in 1857. Spain and Britain went into Mexico 
in 1859 and subverted the Government. Britain launched 
a blockade against Brazil in 1862. Spain made war on Peru 
and Chile, and bombarded Valparaiso in 1866. Britain sent 
an expedition into Paraguay in 1867, and bombarded Omea in 
1873. She occupied the custom-house at Corinto in 1895 : and 
in concett with Italy and Germany bombarded Venezuelan 
ports in 1902. 

It can hardly be supposed that in the face of these in- 
cidents, the Montoe Doctrine can survive in any but its original 
form. In that it is unchallengeable: the’ United States cannot 
admit the forcible establishment in their immediate neighbour- 
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hood. of a system which is patently and aggressively incom- 
patible with their existence as an independent state. 


1X Conclusion 


It will be seen that there was nothing in the original 
Montoe Docttine opposed to peaceable acquisition by Europe 
of American territory—nor even to a legitimate European 
attack on American territory. It was directed solely to resent- 
ing any European attempt to enforce its anti-republican 
“system” on America. That, and not any conquest of 
American territory, threatened the safety of the United States : 
as Woolsey said, “we fear no neighbours.” Much less was 
there anything in the original doctrine committing the United 
States to resisting either the one or the other by war. Pro- 
fessor Mowat is clearly in error in asserting! that it did. Henry 
Clay, as we have seen, contemporaneously declined altogether 
to bolster up the Central and South American states against 
Europe by such a guarantee. The resolutions adopted at the 
Congress of Havana in July, 1940, went infinitely further, and 
confronted the world with an altogether new proposition, 
masquerading under the name of Monroe. By their Resolution 
XV, the American republics declare that any attempt against the 
integrity ot inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty or the 
political independence of an American state will be considered 
as an act of aggression against them all, if committed by a non- 
American state. Apparently, any attack or invasion, however 
lawful and justifiable, (and, literally read, any preparations for 
attack, and any proceedings of a peaceful nature calculated to 
divide territory or sovereignty!) would thus be treated as 
“agoression ”—whatever the precise consequences of that 
attitude. This was to go far, though it committed nobody to 
anything except moral disapproval; but Resolution XX goes 
further. Acting on the “Grant Doctrine,’ a change of 
sovereignty between non-American Powers over American 
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land is barred: in case of such conte nie of sover- 
eignty, the American nations arrogate i t ae ee to 
step in and occupy the region themselves! glaring 
interference with the rights of independent nations was never 
pteviously advanced: not even when Louis XIV occupied the 
Low Countries, alleging the same plea of the necessities of self- 
defense. In short, Woolsey’s aphorism “we fear iO neigh- 
bours” is no longer applicable. Evidently the United States 
feat some neighbours very much indeed. 
Sometimes the notion is put forward of a Far Eastern 
“ Montoe Doctrine,” in which the rdle of the United States 
would be played by Japan. But it is evident that until we 
know what kind of Monroe Doctrine is meant, it is only mis- 
leading to use such expressions. The doctrine tanges from 
mete tesentment by a tepublican state of aggressive anti- 
republicanism in Ametica, to warlike antipathy to all European 
interference in America of any sort or desctiption. Which or 
what is the Japanese Montoe Doctrine P 
Few Americans, nowadays, would go so far, indeed, as 
to repeat Mr. Olney’s arrogant assertion that the will of the 
United States is supreme on the American continents. Japan 
has never claimed that her will must be supreme in Eastern 
Asia. But the Havana Doctrine, establishing the solidarity 
of America against all non-American political interference of 
whatever kind, justifiable or not, lawful ot not, forcible or 
not, also goes markedly beyond the exptessed aspirations of 
a cg beaker hind gn soem hago 
eadetship in Eastern Asia which 
the United States naturally possess, apart from any “Doctrine,” 
sae inaabes It is possible, nevertheless, that the Havana 
a 
Doctrine ” prea , ae a A < segs Montoe 
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cannot be left to gravitate either to France or Germany. Behind 
the Montoe Doctrine, even in its first innocuous form, lay un- 
doubtedly the wish to keep European violence at arms’ length. 
Behind the idea of a “‘ Monroe Doctrine for the Far East,” and 
the cognate scheme for vast continental combinations, each 
undisturbed in its own orbit, lies the desire to be free from the 
European Powets which have exercised so aggressive an 
influence in the past. It is easy to criticize these schemes and 
these aspirations. Possibly they are illusory. But it is still 
mote easy to understand their appeal. 
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By MASANORI ITO 


TWO-OCEAN Fleet for the United States which appeared 
like a dream on its first mention in Congress in the ses- 
sion of Februaty, 1938, was provided for by legislation only 
two yeats later. This development so contrary to all expecta- 
tion at that time was, it may safely be said, forced on the United 
States by the developments of the European wart. In February, 
1938, Congress was in the midst of discussion on the second 
Vinson plan for naval expansion. A question was then taised 
by one of the congressmen, who pointed out that, since Japan 
must be considered as virtually a partner in the German-Italian 
Axis, there was a danger of the United States being attacked 
simultaneously from both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
asked whether the naval authorities believed they could defend 
the country against such attacks. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Leahy, speaking on behalf of the authorities, te- 
plied in the negative. 
In teply to a further question as to how simultaneous de- 
fence could be assuted, Admiral Leahy teplied that the only 


method We to maintain independent fleets permanently on both 
Oceans, /\ttet an exchange of a few mote questions and an- 
swers, Admiral Leahy concluded his ¢ 
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it, laughter broke out in the House, and even the officials of the 
Navy Department who were present responded with a smile to 
the Admiral’s joke. And it was in the same vein that the in- 
cident was reported by the following morning’s newspapers. 
None believed at that time that such a gigantic naval expansion 
was ptobable or possible. 

It is conceivable, however, that, just as the plan for the so- 
called 8-8 fleet, authorized by the Imperial Diet in 1920, had 
been in preparation as early as 1907 in the Japanese Naval Staff 
offices, so the sixty-six per cent. naval expansion plan of the 
United States existed even then as a blue print in the drawer of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. It was in September, 1938, that the 
details of the plan were revealed for the first time, being report- 
ed in the United Service Review, the British military maga- 
zine, which stated that the United States planned to build at a 
cost of $2,700,000,000 an Atlantic fleet to include 12 capital 
ships, 6 aitcraft carriers, 17 heavy cruisers, 18 light cruisers, 77 
destroyers, 36 submarines and 56 auxiliary vessels. A compari- 
son was made in the article between the strength of the com- 
bined Pacific and Atlantic fleets upon the completion of the 
latter and that of the combined fleets of Japan, Germany and 
Italy, as follows : 


U.S. Japanese-German-_ U. S. superiority 


Category Italian combination or inferiority 
Capital ships 33 a -- 
Aircraft carriers 17 10 + 
Heavy cruisers 35 22 + 
Light cruisers 39 58 — 
Destroyers 312 235 + 
Submarines 126 278 — 
Others 250 650 _— 


Although these figures may differ slightly from the actual 
state of affairs, they revealed a condition under which the Unit- 
ed States single-handed could cope with the combined naval 
strength of the three Axis Powers. In October of the following 
year, Congressman Mars, who is well versed in naval affairs, is- 
sued a statement in which he declared that, in view of the fact 
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that the British Navy would be immobilized in the North Sea 
and the Mediterranean in case of wat, the United States must 
abandon its policy of depending upon Britain fot the defence of 
the Atlantic and take steps to defend itself in that direction. This 
statement was soon followed by one from another membet of 
Congress, George Bates, who, claiming that 1t was quite natural 
that the United States should desire to maintain two independ- 
ent fleets on two separate oceans, said that he was making in- 
quities of the Navy Department concerning the necessary ex- 
penditures. Both these statements created considerable 
sensation at the time and, discussing the question in magazine 
atticles around November, 1939, 1 recalled the circumstances of 
naval affairs in 1916, and speculated on the possibility of a con- 
siderable expansion of the United States Navy, even if it might 
not amount to an increase of sixty-six per cent. Just as in 1916 
the United States naval authorities, riding on the crest of mat- 
tial enthusiasm aroused by the first European War, put through 
the Daniels Plan for constructing in three years sixteen capital 
ships and more than one hundred other vessels, I thought it pos- 
sible that in the similar circumstances of the second European 
war the projected Atlantic fleet might be brought into being. 

In these circumstances then, the third Vinson Plan of Jan- 
uary of the following year seemed to me to be on an unexpect- 
edly small scale. It was unexpected also that Congress should 
cut this expansion plan down to eleven per cent. Enthusiasm 
for a greater navy was not yet at its peak. In June, however, the 
astonishing victories of the German army as wellas the British 
tetreat from Dunkirk suddenly stimulated American interest in 
era er eh became such that extraordinary 
quested by President Ro iain eee beans 
aiee Osevelt were unconditionally approved 

¢ alter another by Congress in the months of May and June 
Seizing this opportunity, Chief of Naval O erati SS k 
sented a seventy per cent, expansion plan ve a tark pre- 
two-ocean fleet and urged its passage a C ee une 
was approved by the House Naval Affaire C oe oe 
ommittee after only 
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a‘single day’s discussion, accepting the proposal to spend $4,- 
800,000,000 in seven years. 

Even in the usually critical Senate, almost no voice was 
raised in objection to the bill, and thus the gigantic programme 
for constructing 201 vessels, 7 capital ships, 8 aircraft carriers, 6 
heavy ctuisers, 21 light cruisers, 115 destroyers, 43 submarines 
and 1 tepair ship made a plain sailing through both Houses. In 
september contracts for construction of all these ships were made 
with a definite promise of completion by the end of June, 1947. 
The sixty-six per cent. expansion of the 1938 programme was 
converted into an expansion of more eighty per cent. (the elev- 
en per cent. increase under the third Vinson Plan of April, 
1940, plus the seventy per cent. expansion). Thus the reality 
proved to be greater than the dream. 

The foregoing paragraphs ate not merely a record of the 
circumstances leading up to the conclusion of the naval expan- 
sion programme. They reveal (1) that the programme is an im- 
provised and hastily contrived plan and (2) that it is problematic 
whether the programme can be carried out as planned. Are 
building materials and equipment sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of such a programme? Are the crews available to 
opetate this great fleet upon its completion ? On these factors 
depend the big question whether the immense plan inaugurated 
without adequate preparations can be carried out according to 
schedule. The three-year plan for the construction of 16 capi- 
tal ships which was commenced in 1917 was only half finished 
after five years. What are the prospects of the present building 
programme ? 

Very satisfactory progress in part of the programme has 
been recorded up to the present. As an outstanding example, 
the destroyer Edison was completed in ten months and commis- 
sioned in March this year. Considering the fact that the con- 
struction of a destroyer in the United States has hitherto 
required at least eighteen months, and even in Japan and Britain 
it has required about the same length of time, and at least fif- 
teen months in special cases, the completion of the Ed/son in 
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ten months can be regarded as having set a new tecord, the te. 
cord for speed being the case of a destroyer hurriedly construct- 
ed in wartime in nine months in 1919. Still the destroyers of 
the 1,000-ton class constructed at that time are an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from the 1,500-ton class destroyers of today, 
Under the new programme, also, cruiser of the Brooklyn class 
has been completed in thirty-two months, this, too, appearing to 
be a new record shortening the hitherto required time by eight 
months. 

In such directions progress has been rapid. No doubt the 
experience of having constructed mote than a hundred and 
twenty ships of various categories since 1934 has rendered 
smooth the various processes of shipbuilding. Moreover, the 
United States being one of the leading industrial countries of 
the world, if not the leading country, it is not to be expected 
that the United States should be behind others in the construc- 
tion of warships. But can this progress be maintained in all 
directions? The construction of auxiliary vessels is making 
very satisfactory progress. Can the same progress be expected 
in the case of capital ships ? 

Of the capital ships, the 35,000 tonner North Carolina was 
completed in April of this year, six months ahead of schedule. 
Her sister ship the Washington will be completed in July, which 
oly ae will es completed not later than the stipulated 
ton capital Ree ae a a. Lotige eas 
Speice ts ae a “PPS with nine 16-inch guns and having a 

a new tecord for American shipyards. 
It still remains to be seen, however whether th 
haiie oes els > € progress of the 
ng of similar ships, namely, the Indiana, the Sonth Dak 
el ; 4 
Srihari and the Alabama, and the ee oe aie 
ith ten 16-inch guns and making 35 knots to be built 
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inches suitable for use for capital ships, as well as for making steel 
ingots for the manufacture of big gun-barrels and other essen- 
tial armaments. These equipments are absolutely essential in the 
consttuction of capital ships, and for capital ships only, not 
being required for the construction of other categories of ships. 
And no industrial country, however advanced, can convert 
peacetime industry to the production of such equipment. 

There is in the United States only one government factory, 
located in South Charleston, which can make such equipment. 
There ate also three private concerns making similar equipments 
including the New York Shipbuilding Company, but all are on 
a much smaller scale than the government factory. It being 
obviously impossible to build simultaneously so many big capital 
ships with only these factories, one wonders whether it is 
possible to count upon the actual start, for the time being, of 
the construction for the seven big capital ships under the Stark 
expansion programme. 

The United States authorities cannot, of course, be unawate 
of such deficiency. The sum of $1,500,000,000 has been invest- 
ed since June, 1940, for the expansion of government and 
private armament factories. Thete can be no doubt that this 
money has been used primarily to enlarge the equipment for 
the production of heavy armour plate and steel ingots for 
capital ships. But to complete such expansion will require at 
least two yeats even in such an industrial country as the United 
States. Actual production of the required equipment and 
materials, therefore, cannot be expected before the beginning of 
1943. One of the reasons why the work on the 55,000 tonner, 
the I/inois, cannot easily be started then becomes clear. 

The second defect in point of preparedness for the building 
of large capital ships is the shortage of gridirons. The United 
States has sixteen griditons suitable for the building of capital 
ships up to 45,000 tons each, but they are not large enough for 
55,000 tonners. For this patticular purpose, dry docks measur- 
ing about 1,500 feet in length and over 180 feet in width must 
be constructed. Such construction has already been started. 
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However, as this will requite about thirty months, the building 
of supet-Dreadnoughts cannot actually be eerie before 
1944. In other words, it is necessary to spen two of three 
yeats to prepare for the construction of these monster ships. 

If instead of the two-ocean fleet plan having been hastily 
decided upon in 1940, its first period expansion had been 
decided and prepared for since 1938, these various necessary 
equipments would have already been installed and the con- 
struction of the ships would have progressed without any 
hitch. But the plan was actually decided upon in haste with 
the consequence that a number of yeats will be required to 
make prepatations. Moreover, if the assettions of some au- 
thorities are accepted at their face value that the “era of 18-inch 
guns” is coming, the prospect of all the projected big capital 
ships of the United States being finished by 1947 is very slight, 
indeed. It is presumable that other categories of ships includ- 
ing aircraft carriers will be completed as planned, but a delay of 
a yeat ot two may well be expected in the completion of capital 
ships, the ships which really constitutes the pivotal strength of 
any naval battle line, and therefore the life of the projected two- 
ocean fleet. 

The next question to be considered is one of the personnel 
essential for the operation of the two-ocean fleet. It is well 
now that it has been very difficult in the United States to 
ae ae sie a aca a navy of even a million tons, 
eae eae eee Rea to persuade men to enlist in the 
streets, motion pictures oe es a Se 

, ures, petsuasion through men’s relatives 
etc. It is also said to have been diffi 
men contented after their enlist ae cre tenice eae 
imagine the dificulty the 1 ment. One can, therefore, well 

y the United States Navy is confronted 
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tion to the number of the crew, it cannot be gainsaid that, for 
instance, a fighting ship with a crew thirty per cent. under 
strength will be exposed to a great danger in an actual battle. 
In looking over the annals of naval engagements we see fre- 
quently cases in which a ship would have been saved from 
sinking if she had only twenty more men to prevent the flood- 
ing of the ship, or in which a ship would have been able to 
repel sutprise attacks of enemy ships if she had a reserve of 
some ten gunners. There ate, of course, cases in which war- 
ships can satisfactorily engage in battle twenty or thirty per 
cent. under strength, but it must be borne in mind that some- 
times a deficiency of even one per cent. in the required personnel 
on boatd proves fatal. This is why adequate trained reserves 
must be mobilized in emergency. Such a method has long 
been incorporated in the system of the United States under 
which the President, acting with the power conferred on him 
by Congtess, issues orders for the mobilization of emergency 
personnel. The peacetime personnel is called the authorized regular 
enlisted strength and the emergency personnel the authorized 
strength. ‘The law enacted in 1918 stipulated that the number - 
of the former category be 131,485 and the latter 191,000. These 
figures could not be increased even by the President. It must 
be noted, however, that these figures do not include officers and 
men of hospital corps; if these are added the total numbers of 
the naval personnel would teach 145,000 at peacetime strength 
and 205,000 at wartime strength. 

This legislation should naturally have been amended with 
the increase im the number of warships and the change in the 
international situation, but the United States left it for twelve 
yeats without any change. Then in September, 1939, President 
Roosevelt proclaimed the existence of a state of emergency and 
thereby ordered the increase of the naval personnel to the wat- 
time strength. Such a step was rather belated. It is surmised, 
however, that the naval authorities had to mark time as this 
step could not be taken so easily as one for the increase of 
apptoptiations; the increase of personnel could not be effected 
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at-a snap of the fingers. While the United ae ees was 
being expanded steadily through the first and second Vinson 
Plans and world-wide competition 10 naval building was be- 
coming more and more pronounced, it seems obvious, however, 
that the United States should have taken steps before this to 
i naval personnel. 

sani es ee of 1941, the strength of the United States 
Navy in personnel was, according to my estimate, about 187,000, 
and so appeated to be fast approaching the limit of 191,000, the 
wartime strength which the President had been authorized by 
Congtess to attain. At that time warships were being complet- 
ed at the tate of three a month. If auxiliary vessels which 
wete also being finished were added, the number of required 
personnel would soon exceed the statutory figure. 

In these circumstances, a bill was presented in Congtess in 
January of this year and adopted in March, increasing naval 
personnel to a peacetime strength of 232,000 men and an emet- 
gency strength of 300,000, Since by another law the Marines, 
a characteristically American organization, can be maintained to 
the strength of twenty per cent. of the regular naval strength, 
the figure for the Marines would reach 46,400 in peacetime and 
60,000 in wartime. 

Will this strength suffice to man the new ships now being 
constructed under the enormous expansion plan? This plan is 
being tealized at a fat greater speed than the Daniels’ Plan of 
1917, a capital ship instead of being delayed beyond the stipulat- 
ed time now being completed six months earlier than schedule. 


In view of this fact the increase of personnel must accordingly 
be accelerated. 


The United States Nay 
figured the exact numbet of 
Knox said some time 
would be 530,000 officers 
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ships alone will demand at once 100,000 officers and men. 
Calculating the required personnel strength in proportion to the 
increase in ships, the following figures are obtained : 


1942—3 300,000 
1943—4. 410,000 
1944—5 485,000 
1945—6 520,000 
1946—7 53,000 


These figures, I believe, are not far from the truth. There 
is no question that the President will ask Congress for an 
increase of his power to enlist men for the Navy and that Con- 
gress will assent and pass legislation to assist in this. But the 
question is whether the enlistment of such a large number of 
men can be realized as it is desired. In the light of past 
example there must be a considerable number of people who 
doubt the practicability of such large enlistment. Recent record 
in this regard, however, does show rather a remarkable success 
in enlisting men for the Navy. Although I have not the exact 
figures at hand, the record of the past six months shows, I 
believe I am correct in saying, that even in an unfavourable 
week not less than 7oo men enlisted, while in a successful week 
the enlisted men reached the number of 1,000. 

These, of course, included many discharged from reserve 
who have te-enlisted, but if men enlist at this rate, a personnel 
inctease of 50,000 per yeat will by no means be impossible. 

The question next presents itself as to whether it is possible 
to keep up this rate of personnel increase. There is also a doubt 
as to the practical utility of new recruits after re-enlisted men 
ate all taken in. The third point in doubt pertains to officers 
whose increase is not so simple as that of men. Good sailors 
ate not made in six months or a year. It is generally admitted 
that it takes three years to make full-fledged sailors, although 
the required period of training depends on individual’s duties. 

When all these circumstances ate carefully considered, the 
question teveals itself as one of world-wide importance and 
interest as to whether the United States Navy will be able to 
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obtain all the officers and men it requires for the operation of 
the two-ocean fleet. 

Various other questions concerning the two-ocean fleet 
remain to be considered. But the principal question is whether, 
upon the completion of the two-ocean fleet, the ratio of naval 
strengths between the United States and the three Axis Powets 
will be as calculated. Many of the conjectural figures appearing 
in the United States up to date seem to put the number of capital 
ships now under construction at 4 for Japan, 2 for Germany 
and 2 for Italy. Reckoning the number of similar ships being 
built by the United States at 17, we are able to estimate the 
combined strengths of the existing fleets and those under con- 
struction as follows : 


Number of existing Number of capital Total number 


capital ships ships under in 1947 
Country construction 
United States 15 17 32 
Axis Powers : 
Japan 10 4 
Germany | | 32 
Italy 6 2 


The above figures cannot be considered accurate in point 
of existing strength, for the so called pocket battleships of Ger- 
many can by no means be tegatded as capital ships in the prop- 
et sense of the term. Moreover, three of the ships of the 
Texas class of the United States and four of the Cavour class of 
Italy are incapable of participating in a battle on longer gun 
range than 30,000 yatds. The first line strengths should, there- 
= be reckoned as 16 for the Axis Powers and 12 for ‘he Unit- 
: States. Turning to the ships under construction, it would 

€ a mistake to suppose that the three Axis Powers will not in- 
crease their present building ptogtamme to counterbalance the 
gteat building activities of the United States Nav It ane be 
ptesumed that Germany will build at least 6 eel ships and 
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estimate the total number of capital ships under construction in 
the three Axis countries as being not less than 16. As time goes 
on, say, in 1948 and 1949, the number of capital ships will be 
greater on the Axis side than on the United States. That is the 
conclusion drawn by common sense. 

In such an eventuality, the United States will, we must 
presume, augment its expansion programme in order to cope 
with the new naval situation. The present two-ocean fleet is, 
therefore, not a definitive one: it is one destined to be changed 
after three ot four yeats. The inevitable consequence will be 
the development of a large scale naval building race unparallel- 
ed in world history and fraught with direful results. 

In this outline, I have purposely omitted consideration of 
the British Navy, though knowing full well the absolute neces- 
sity of taking into consideration the possible fate of that navy, 
which it is still premature to discuss. Still, the fact that the 
two-ocean fleet of the United States will continue hereafter to 
raise vatious questions throughout the world is not altered by 
such consideration or the lack of it. 
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By MASAMI SHIMODA 


HE idea to establish an organization for the purpose of 
sending Japanese emigrants to Manchoukuo and which 
would lead the way for Japan’s economic advance on the con- 
tinent, was brought up a few yeats ago by several petsons of 
the same opinion in Osaka. Eventually when the time came to 
catty the scheme into execution Yunosuké Kurimoto and my- 
self were appointed to negotiate and ask the co-operation of 
financial leaders. The first person visited was Masatsuné Ogura, 
then president of the Sumitomo Company. 

The opinion was expressed on the necessity of sending 
Japanese emigrants to Manchoukuo to cultivate the land and 
develop the agriculture of the country. We explained how 
Mecessaty it was to establish an organization which would 
undertake the assistance and facilitation of sending the emigrants. 
ae eae intently, Mr. Ogura suddenly spoke up and said : 
Since of your plan, and I shall see that the 
Sane P Le in every possible way to establish 

1 as you have just mentioned. Of coutse 
there are diverse opinions in tegatd to the methods and means 
of developing Manchoukuo, but the primary problem is th 
ce eee Unless there ate people, ee es ne of 
ae Be about development. If only people go, other questions 
€ easily solved, and I absolutely agtee with 
ing Japanese emigrants to M he Ne cael ee 
Saesion” anchoukuo is the primary 
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established later. I remember with profound respect the frank- 
ness and sincerity with which Mr. Ogura spoke when we first 
put the question before him. When Mr. Ogura assumed office 
as Minister without Portfolio in the Konoye Cabinet for the 
purpose of strengthening the financial policy of the nation, one 
of the first things he said was: “The man is what counts 
whether it be in enterprise or politics. Before discussing about 
vatious propositions and policies, the right man should be 
found. If all the people would forget about themselves any- 
thing could be accomplished.” These words of Mr. Ogura 
brought back to me most vividly the talk I had with him a few 
yeats ago. . 

The person is most important whether in enterprises or 
politics. Under the wartime economy, enforced in recent years, 
yatious inconsistencies in the low price and output increase 
policies are evident. Moreover, at such a time when the nation 
is too greatly influenced by mere ideological theories, which ate 
not fit for practical purposes, I sincerely feel that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ogura is a step toward putting the right person in 
the right place. 

Mr. Oguta is a quiet and refined typical gentleman. The 
mild manner and reposeful attitude which characterize him give 
one the impression that he is modest but a great person. But just 
because he has a quiet personality it does not mean that he has a 
weak character. Thete is something strong and stable which can 
be felt in his personality. Behind his quiet speech and mild 
attitude, there is a passionate patriotism and powerful force 
which emerges in times of need. I have been given frequent 
opportunity to see Mr. Ogura as a calm and mild gentleman in 
his everyday life, but I have also had the opportunity to be im- 
ptessed by the vigour and passion with which he undertakes 
some tasks. I can never forget the earnest and passionate 
attitude with which Mr. Ogura expressed his opinion on the 
economic new structure of the nation to Isao Kawada, Minister 
of Commerce and Industry, at the New Osaka Hotel last year. 

With the sincerity and passion of a person who has the 
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welfate of the nation at heart he stated the necessity of expand- 
ing and amplifying the industrial output of the nation, which is 
the first and most essential step towatd establishing a national 
defence State. In stating his opinion he did not hesitate to 
criticize the policies of the Government. i was indeed sut- 
prised to notice in his words a fiery passion which had been 
concealed behind his mild and subdued character and which J 
had never experienced before when coming in contact with him 
in his everyday life. 

It is unnecessaty to mention the capability of Mr. Ogura as 
one of Japan’s greatest financial leaders. He has represented the 
financial world of this country in his activities as the leader of 
the great Sumitomo Concern. His attitude in the world of com- 
merce and industry has always been rational, sound and steady. 
The greatness of the Sumitomo Concern in Osaka, which is com- 
parable to that of the Mitsui and Mitsubishi in Tokyo, is an out- 
standing feature in the history of Japanese capitalism. The 
policy of the management is one of steadiness and reliability, 
and the complete unity of the company upon the principle of 
give and take is the spirit of the Sumitomo. 

However, if the policy of the firm was too tigid, based 
only on steadiness and soundness, and was conventional in its 

activities, 1t would never have made the amazing progress which 
it has realized today. Drastic renovations and decisive changes, 


which were necessary according to the times, were undertaken 
without hesitation, and this is w 
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also mining, metal and machine industries in the field of heavy 
industty. Furthermore, it includes various scientific industries 
as well as electricity, gas, marine and cement companies. There 
ate sixteen direct companies, fourteen collateral companies and 
forty-seven smaller companies under its control , its reorganized 
capital being *F 430,000,000, but its actual assets amounting to 
neatly *¥1,500,000,000. When we recognize, however, the fact 
that half of the entire capital of the concern is devoted to heavy 
industries, it is obvious what a great service the Sumitomo is 
rendering to the nation. Furthermore, it should be remembered 
that this drastic step taken by the Sumitomo can be attributed 
to the far-sightedness and extreme capability of the president, 
Mr. Ogura. And it is natural that Mr. Ogura is considered 
foremost among financial leaders in western Japan, and that he 
is held in such high esteem in the financial and industrial world 
of the nation. 

Needless to say, the reason Mr. Ogura was requested by 
Premier Prince Konoye to enter the Cabinet was because the 
Premier recognized the competency of Mr. Ogura in realizing the 
output increase policy which is at present the most important 
ptoblem to be solved in the great task of cteating a high-geared 
defence State. But if only financial competency was necessary, 
the choice did not particularly need have been Mr. Ogura. 
Veterans in the world of finance ate yet to be found. There is 
a much more important reason for the appointment of Mr. 
Ogura as Minister without Portfolio. It is his sincere and pas- 
sionate patriotism combined with his firm and vigorous will- 
power, which makes him forget all personal matters and devote 
himself to the carrying out of his national duties. 

When Mr. Ogura’s appointment was first announced, there 
was a gtoup of businessmen who made such superficial obser- 
vations as to think that his becoming a Minister meant that the 
economic restrictions under wartime conditions would become 
mote lenient, or that he would enforce a policy which would be 
mote convenient to the business world. There could not have 
been a wronger observation than this, for the simple reason that 
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Mr. Ogura did not enter the Cabinet for the putpose of benefit- 
ting businessmen and financiers. On the contrary, he entered 
the Government with a firm resolution to render his setvice to 
the nation even if it should be at the sacrifice of his business 
colleagues. es ; 

This is evident in the opinion he expressed in regard to 
the further necessity of controlled economy after his appoint- 
ment was decided. He said: “It is a mistake to think that 
controlled economy will be moderated because of my entrance 
into the Cabinet. My ideas ate not so simple. A tenovation, 
under the handicap of limited capital and labour, must be 
accomplished, and if the present control is moderated this 
objective cannot be achieved. If a large demand is to be 
supplied with small labour, it is natural that restrictions have to 
be imposed upon some places. In other words, peacetime 
industries have to make way for the more important industries, 
and control is inevitable. The question of unemployment 
which occurs on account of this should be considered from a 
sepatate point of view.” 

Mr. Ogurta’s ideas ate not influenced by mete theories, which 
ignore actualities. He is a practical person who has attained his 
knowledge from actual practice in the Anancial and industrial 
world. The experiences he has attained during sixty-seven 
years of actual work and during the time he held the presidency 
of one of the largest plutocracies of Japan has undoubtedly 


given him perfect insight into the mistakes of the economic 
control so fat enforced by the Government. 
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business and financial world, may be a disappointment on the 
patt of many financiers, but the fact remains. 

Mr. Ogutra’s appointment was doubtless for the purpose of 
strengthening the heavy-industry-first policy, and as he is a 
practical-minded person it will be actualized on a rational basis. 
Moreover, just because he knows perfectly well why a greater 
efficiency cannot be attained in the industrial output of the 
nation, he will make drastic revisions in the unpractical policies, 
which were drawn and planned on the table, and will undertake 
the task of increasing the industrial output on a purely practical 
basis. From this point of view, his policy of controlled 
economy may, in reality, have a marked capitalistic leaning. On 
the other hand, he is an idealist. This aged patriot, who 
is stimulated by a fervent passion to setve his country, will 
undertake anything he believes is right, regardless of count- 
less opposition, and reorganize the financial and industrial set-up 
of the nation. ‘The heavy industries, which should come first 
under the present circumstances, will be enlarged and intensified ; 
and the smaller and less important industries may even be sacri- 
ficed completely. The realizing of a great ideal upon a practical 
basis is the task which Mr. Ogura will undertake. 

Another significant point in Mr. Ogura’s appointment 1s 
the complete unity between the petson and his policy. He said : 
“The greatest defect in the present economic structure is that 
there are numerous policies which are all disunited from one 
another. ‘The defect lies in the unsatisfactory connections be- 
tween policies.” Also, after he entered the Cabinet, he said: “My 
duties as Minister without Portfolio are to unite the numerous 
disconnected economic policies and make one basic policy.” 

This is the most threatening flaw in the wartime economic 
structure of Japan today, and no other person could be as com- 
petent as Mr. Ogura in bringing about its revision. Not only 
is he capable ‘as a practical businessman, but his accomplish- 
ments while he held the post of president of the great Sumitomo 
Concern qualify him to be the financial and industrial leader of 
the nation. 
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As was mentioned before, the Sumitomo has spread out 
into many fields of industry, with the heavy and metal industries 
as the supporting pillars of the concern. It S a frequently 
spoken of as the Sumitomo Kingdom, and Indeed it 1s a king- 
dom which is made up of many and vatied industries. And Mr. 
Ogura united this vast industrial kingdom into one body with 
what can be called the Sumitomo spitit. I have often heard 
the words, “ worty before (for the benefit of) the people, and 
seek your pleasure after they (are content).” All this spirit is, 
indeed, the Sumitomo spirit, and it also should be the spirit of 
Japan at such an emergency time. The spirit of public welfare 
comes down to this spirit. If Mr. Ogura was able to unite the 
Sumitomo under this spirit, he will also be able to unite the 
policies of the nation. 

Hitherto, if a financial leader was chosen to become a 
membet of the Cabinet, his position was commonly recognized 
as tepresenting the interests of financial circles. This can also 
be said to a certain extent about Mr. Ogura. The bold opin- 
ion exptessed by him as a member of the House of Peers during 
the Diet session last year in regard to prices is still fresh in our 
memoty. The interpellation he made was in regard to the 
inconsistencies occurting between the output increase policy and 
the low ptice policy. From one point of view, his opinion 
sounded as if he were requesting the Government to raise the 
Prices, and some people go so far as to think that due to his 
ae oie mer en unconditionally enforce a high 
peliaahet baa i 18 question he has cleatly stated his 
taising of prices,” he ee Pores Shae a acaeg ca 
Secomclished a IS an increase in output can never be 
to instigate the inctease ind aes ee 
fic Heed of industrial output on the one hand, 
ena 4g power of the people should then be used for 

| defence industries.” He goe 

difficulties of the fixing of pric ee ee i 

ptoduction and says: “In i m telation ss the cost of 
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will be elevated.” 

Mr. Ogura knows the psychology of businessmen perfectly. 
He knows that output increase can never be accomplished by 
unreasonable methods. He knows perfectly well that the only 
way to increase the industrial output of the nation is to stimulate 
the financial leaders to willingly take an active part in the pro- 

ramme. He also is perfectly aware of the fact that if one 
mistake should occur when raising the commodity prices, it 
would be the cause of an irtettievable inflation, which would 
put the financial world into a panic. Consequently, he is taking 
a careful middle path as not to bring about any inconsistencies 
ot be too one-sided in any policy he may take, and in this way 
to tealize a revision in controlled economy. 

As an individual Mr. Ogura is a mild gentleman, who 
reminds one of a philosopher, and at the same time gives one 
the feeling, when talking to him, of a spring breeze softly 
blowing on your cheeks. He is well read in the Chinese 
classics, he is also gifted in composing Chinesepoetry and he has 
a cultivated taste in everything. I have mingled a great deal 
with prominent businessmen in the Kansai, but I have never 
to once heard anyone speak ill of Mr. Oguta. 

The great mission and responsibility which Mr. Ogura has 
shouldered in establishing a new order in East Asia is similar to 
that of the late Dr. Schacht. What will Mr. Ogura, who is 
the Dr. Schacht of Japan, accomplish and leave behind in the 
history of Japan’s wartime economic structute ? The combi- 
nation of Mr. Ogura, and Admiral Toyoda, newly appointed 
Minister of Commetce and Industry, and also Lieut.-General 
Teiichi Suzuki, new president of the Government Planning 
Boatd, will render distinguished service in the establishment 
of a higher defence State. Mr. Ogura, who is already an aged 
man, has tendered great service to the financial and indust: ial 
world of Japan, and I feel sure that he is satisfied to be given 
the opportunity to forget himself and setve his country anew. 
I sincerely pray for his health and success in carrying out the 
gteat responsibility he has shouldered. 
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THE ECONOMIC PACT WITH 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


By KATSUSABURO SASAKI 


HE historical relations between Japan and French Indo- 
China can be traced back at least to the eighth century. 
At that time, an interchange of culture had been made between 
Japan and China (the Tang Dynasty). History records that 
‘Abé-no-Nakamaro, a student sent by the Japanese Government 
to China for further persecution of his studies, was engaged by 
the Tang Dynasty as government official and that he was even- 
tually appointed by the Chinese Government as Governor- 
General of Annam. He set up his offices at Hanoi to ad- 
minister Tonkin and North Annam. Again, Prince Takaoka, 
third son of the Emperor Heijo (806-809), left Japan for India 
for the study of Buddhism, but as ill luck would have it, history 
shows that he met with an untimely death on the Liusha River 
in Laos, French Indo-China, ev route to India. Later, when 
Westerners started their drive on the Orient, Japanese people 
also made a remarkable advance to French Indo-China, conduct- 
ing trade on a large scale by means of the so-called red-seal 
Heaton eerie products to French Indo-China 
sai oe aes nas aloes-wood, cinnamon and other 
salah dia untty to Japan. The red-seal vessels 
gtanted “red seal” charters by the Tokugawa Shogunate 

for cattying on foreign trade. The Sumi & § 
Kadoyas and other “merch oe bine canoe 
this trade. When this era coke a ee 
e between the two countries was 


flourishing, the Japan 
several cae S eae in French Indo-China numbered 


up at Tourane and Faifo fon Se ee 
Mnam and also at Phnom-penh 
-pen 
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and other places in Cambodia. Faifo still retains a bridge 
(Pont Japonais) and a temple, built by Japanese at that time. 

An isolation policy, pursued by the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
following the Christian Rebellion at Shimabara in Kyushu in 
1637, called a halt to Japanese overseas development which had 
fairly got under way. When Japan turned abroad for overseas 
development, following the modernization of Japan’s economic 
fabric as a sequel to the Meiji Restoration of 1868, Indo-China 
had already become a French colony. And an exclusive colonial 
policy, zealously pursued by the French Government, deprived 
Japanese of all chances to be active in French Indo-China. 

In a field other than colonization or commerce, Japan and 
Annam had an opportunity to become very close. It happened 
that Annamese Independentists turned to Japan for suppott. 
About 1897, 2 movement was afoot in Annam for securing 
independence, by looking upon the direct descendant of the 
Emperot Chialung, the former ruler of the country, as leader. 
Japan’s victoty overt Russia in 1904-05 imparted a powerful 
stimulus to the independence movement. One of its leaders, 
Pei Chu came over to Japan in 1905, followed by many An- 
namese Indepentists. At a time, the number of Annamese 
staying in Japan exceeded over one hundred. 

The conclusion of a convention, however, between Japan 
and France in 1907 proved instrumental in markedly improving 
their relations, which had been anything but cordial since the 
Sino-Japanese Wat (1894-95), at the termination of which 
France joined the so-called triple intervention against Japan. 
The convention regulated the telations between Japan and 
French Indo-China along lines of relationships between Japan 
and France. The result was that the Annamese Independentists 
wete compelled to leave Japan. Diplomatic and economic 
relations between Japan and French Indo-China were maintained 
through France. This state of affairs continued till the outbreak 
of the Manchurian incident in 1931. It isa well known fact 
that the Manchuria incident plunged the telations between 
Japan and the “democracies” into an unfortunate state. The 
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relations between the two wete further aggravated by the out- 
break of Sino-Japanese hostilities tn 1937. Such was the attj- 
EEE NS toward Japan that they wete openly 
regarded by Japanese as “ hostile Powets. ; In connection with 
the Sino-Japanese conflict, French Indo-China attracted serious 
attention of Japan as one of the most important supply toutes 
for the Chungking Government. Now that, the question of 
the French Indo-China route has been settled amicably by the 
stationing of Japanese forces in French Indo-China under 
an accord between Japan and France, it setves no purpose to 
recall unpleasant events associated with the question. It is far 
better to facilitate on the peaceful settlement of the question. 
The attitude, assumed by French Indo-China toward Japan since 
the amicable settlement of the question of Chungking’s supply 
toute via French Indo-China, was not friendly in many respects. 
For instance, the Governor-General of French Indo-China ex- 
cluded Japanese firms from the association of importers and 
exporters, which was the only authorized organization in that 
country to handle import and export business. Some Japanese 
firms wete accorded a highly discriminating treatment by the 
French Indo-China authorities. The situation demanded for a 
solution in one way or other. While such an anti- Japanese atmos- 
phere prevailed, a border dispute occurred between Thailand and 
French Indo-China. 
Since her successful consti 


tutional tevolution in 1932, 
Thailand has develo 


ped a nationalistic tendency in political and 
economic fields. The tendency was strengthened in 1939, 
when the countty was renamed Thailand, discarding its old 
name “Siam.” It was further strengthened by the development 
of the European war. While such an evolution was coming 
over Thailand, French Indo-China Ptoposed the kingdom to 


conclud - i i 
Lies a non-a This happened in June of 
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developed into an armed clash, so that Japan offered mediation 
to both countties on January 20, 1941. Japan’s mediation was 
ted by both countries with the result that an armistice con- 
eats ot under way aboard a Japanese warship off Saigon on 
a and on the last day of the month an armistice 
nen ene concluded. In accordance with the armistice 
Sones a mediation conference opened in Tokyo on Feb- 
ete 7 HS closed on March 1, settling the border dispute 
between Thailand and French Indo-China and rendering ein 
70,000 square kilometres of territory to Thailand by ss a 
British and American influences attempted to wreck the : yo 
Mediation Conference, whose amicable conclusion, there rk 
has served to make Japan’s influence felt all the more strong ie 
The economic parley between Japan and France with regar 
to French Indo-China, which started in Tokyo last year, progress- 
ed side by side with the Mediation Conference, so that it ~ 
brought to an amicable conclusion on May 6 by the signing O ; 
Convention of Establishment and Navigation and an eae 
concerning the Customs Tariff, Trade and the Metho o 
Payment with regard to French Indo-China between Japan a 
Se Convention of Establishment and Navigation aioe 
provisions applicable to matters relating to ea ee : 
navigation between Japan and French Indo-China ie the pu ee 
of strengthening good-neighbourly relations and prom g 
economic telations between the two countries. The ee 
concerning the Customs Tariff, Trade and the Method ss ef 
ment is intended not only to balance and increase the ae : 
between Japan and French Indo-China, by facilitating = ie 
ment of accounts, but also to draw still closer the economic 2 
between the two countries, by stipulating various provisio 
t se. 
= ae points of the Convention and the Agreement 
ate subjoined : 


i ional 
(1) Japan and French Indo-China shall reciprocally pais pee 
treatment in the main or the most favoured nation treatmen 
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demands concerning the entry, establishment, acquisition and possession 
of movable and immovable propetty, exercise of commerce and 
manufacturing industry, imposition of taxes of various kinds and 


treatment of companies. Concerning vessels of the two countries, they 
shall be treated on an equal footing. 


(2) Regarding the customs tariff, the two Leh are’ Me accotd 
mutually the most-favoured nation treatment. Besi es, French Indo- 
China agrees to afford the advantage of the exemption of customs tariff 
or the reduction of the existing minimum customs tariff to the principal 
prodcts of Japan and to levy the minimum tariff on all other Japanese 
products; Japan, in turn, agrees to accord the privilege of favourable 
customs tariff to the principal products of Indo-China. 

(3) Articles of merchandise to be annually imported by Japan and 
French Indo-China mutually from each other, their volume and the 
quota of imports to be allotted to Japanese goods which come under 
the import quota, shall be decided upon by Japan and French Indo- 
China after mutual consent. 

(4) With regard to the method of payment, commercial payments 
between Japan and French Indo-China are based on the principal of 
compensation and their settlements ate made in the yen and the piastre 
directly through the intermediary of the Yokohama Specie-Bank and the 
Bank of Indo-China, dispensing, thereby, with the exchange in foreign 
currencies. 

(5) French Indo-China agrees to accept deferred payments for Indo- 
China tice purchased by Japan. 

(6) An agreement of views has also been reached with regard to the 
questions of admission of Japanese commercial firms into the Federation 
of Importers and Exporters in French Indo-China, participation of 
Japanese capital in agricultural, mining and waterpower concessions in 
French Indo-China, establishment of Japanese institutions of learning in 
French Indo-China and an institution for peirodical economic conference 
for examination of general economic questions between Japan and 


French Indo-China. 
_ Compared with the provisional customs tariff agreement 
signed between Japan and France with regard to French Indo- 
a in May, 1932, and measures later taken by French Indo- 
. Siiease ae: as the new accotd shows a marked im- 
eae : a e eee By virtue of the agreement of 
eee es ina levied a minimum tariff on the specified 
ea ptoducts and specified manufactures of Japan and 
e general tariff on the specified manufactures of Japan 


by 10 to 60 perc t i : 
coming from ech ee Japan retained coal and zinc ore 


hina on the duty free list and 
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levied the lowest tariff on the major exports from French Indo- 
China. 

From the Japanese viewpoint, the agreement of 1932 was 
extremely unsatisfactory. In the first place, it was a provisional 
one, running only for a year. Second, no most-favoured nation 
treatment was accotded Japanese merchandise except some 
designated articles. Third, the conventional tariff agreed upon 
between Japan and French Indo-China was based upon the 
lowest tariff in force or a designated reduction of general tariff. 
Therefore, the apparent advantage to be derived by Japan from 
the conventional tariff could be nullified by raising the basic 
tariff on the part of French Indo-China. In fact, French Indo- 
China not only raised her customs tarif from time to time, but 
checked imports of Japanese merchandise, by enforcing an 
import quota system, whereas Japan’s pledge to keep coal and 
zinc ote from French Indo-China on the duty-free list was 
faithfully observed. 

This is an extreme case of one-sided trade, which could 
not sutvive the current international trade policy based upon 
reciprocity. Viewed in this light, it does not need reiteration 
that the new agreement between Japan and France with regard 
to French Indo-China has rectified remarkable inequalities 
caused by the old one. It represents an attainment, however, 
of what ought to have been accomplished a long time ago, and 
it does not embody any special benefits which Japan may 
be said to have obtained from French Indo-China by bringing 
pressure upon the latter. 

What will be the practical effect of the new agreement ? In 
the case of imports, Japan is given preference in purchasing 
tice, coal, maize, iron ore, manganese, silicon, tungsten, Ox hides 
and other goods produced in French Indo-China to any amount 
unless it trespasses on the requirements of French Indo-China. 
This is full of significance in view of the special circumstances 
ptevailing in Japan’s foreign trade. Needless to say that war is 
accompanied with enormous consumption as well as with 
obstruction of industrial production due to a labour shortage of 
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reconstruction of the economic fabric. Now, Japan stands in 
need not only of overcoming the obstruction of industrial 
production, but furthermore of expanding the industrial pro- 
duction. 

As already referred to, the European wat has caused a 
decrease in the imports of European, especially French merchan- 
dise to French Indo-China, thus giving Japanese merchandise a 
chance to open markets there, but at the same time it must not 
be overlooked that no less falling-off occurred in the exports 
from French Indo-China to France, thereby detracting from the 
putchasing power of the people in the French colony. As 
Professor Kherian points out, the outgoing trade of French 
Indo-China has not all been credited to the French colony, but 
on the contrary the bulk of it has gone to France’s credit. 
Therefore, a decrease in the outgoing trade does not cause a 
corresponding falling-off in French Indo-China’s purchasing 
power. Consequently, the adverse effect would be greatly miti- 
gated, if only the populace in French Indo-China were well off. 
Unfortunately, however, the masses in the French colony are 
extremely poor, so that a small dectease in their income has a 
serious repercussion. It is premature, therefore, to jump to a 
conclusion that the new agreement will immediately lead up to 
a big advance of Japanese metchandise. The poverty of the 
masses claims serious attention, because it will not only adversely 
affect the smooth operation of the new agreement, but prove a 
fundamental obstacle in the advance of Japanese merchandise to 
the French colony. The crux of the question is: Why ate 
Baan ae seo ig oe to theorize on the 
AE Ae ath g tues. Let it suffice to observe 

Same causes as ate responsible for having impoverished 
the aborigines in the South Sea countries reinforced ‘ 
> ced by France’s 


exclusive colonial policy, h : : 
Indo-China to ies at i ave teduced the natives in French 


other South Sea countri ot aoa inate aborigines in 
power be increased aeons Then how can their purchasing 
this Sane ae There may be a number of answers to 

question, but the readiest one may be development of the 
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natural resources in French Indo-China. It is public property 
that this country abounds in vatious mineral deposits, but 
almost all of them remain untapped and undeveloped except 
coal. In agricultural resources, rice and maize are produced in 
fairly large quantities, but other farm products lag far behind. 
Even production of rice and maize will be decidedly increased, 
if their cultivation is improved with advanced technique and 
necessaty funds. At present, those major fatm ctops ate pro- 
duced by the aborigines with their primitive agricultural methods. 
Much is expected of an agreement of views reached between 
Japan and France for permitting Japanese capital to participate 
in the different enterprises in French Indo-China, in making 
substantial contributions to the future development of the 
natural tesoutces in the French colony. This financial co-opera- 
tion has an important bearing upon another question, namely 
the industrialization of the French colony. 

The question of industrialization is not limited to French 
Indo-China, but it is common to all the South Sea countries. It 
is a well known fact that the Philippines is making frantic 
efforts in its industrialization under the name of the Nepa drive. 
Even the Netherlands East Indies Government is encouraging 
and subsidizing industrialization of the Dutch colony. In 
French Indo-China, however, belated discussion is still going on 
with regard to the advisability or otherwise of industrialization. 
Some contend that industrialization of the colony will run 
counter to the interests of France ; some hold that it will give a 
substantial benefit to the colony at least ; and some take the view 
that it will be advantageous to both France and French Indo- 
China. But whether industrialization will be advantageous of 
not, is not the issue of the day, because the inevitable outcome 
of economic development makes it imperative to industrialize 
French Indo-China. The present agreement between Japan 
and France has opened the way for Japan’s participation 10 this 
inevitable outcome of French Indo-China’s economic develop- 
ment. It is most fortunate for the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions between Japan and French Indo-China that Japan is given 
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a chance by virtue of the new accotd with arn to make a 
substantial contribution to the advancement oe is : economic 
welfare of this country, by taking part in the development of 
natural resources as well as in the industrialization of the French 
ao the viewpoint of their historical relations, touched 
upon at the beginning of the atticle as well as of theit current 
relations, Japan and France ought to be on friendly terms. And 
yet some contend that the relations between Japan and French 
Indo-China will be affected by the political complexion of the 
French Indo-China Government,, namely whether it pledges 
allegiance to the Vichy Government or to the de Gaulle 
régime. This contention is certainly based on some facts, 
but the writer feels sceptical as to whether preponderating 
importance should be attached to this fact. Conceding 
that it is a fact, it is a superficial political phenomenon. No 
French faction, whether it belongs to Vichy or de Gaulle, 
can deny the fact that Japan is playing an extremely im- 
portant role in French Indo-China’s economy, if only it looks 
tealities in the face. It is fully demonstrated by Vice-Admiral 
Catroux, former Governor-General of French Indo-China, who 
is reported to have belonged to the de Gaulle faction. In July 
last, when he addressed his instructions to the provincial gov- 
ernots of French Indo-China, Vice-Admital Catroux dwelt upon 
the prevailing economic conditions in the country and teminded 
the provincial governors that the major buyers of their products 


were the United States and Japan, while British India and the 
Netherlands East Indies were o 


ae export trade with Japan, the Vice-Admiral said, would 
epend upon an increase in the imports from Japan to French 


Indo-China ; therefore, they must : ; 
based upon reciprocity, y pursue a foreign trade policy 
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When all this is considered, Japan’s policy toward French 
Indo-China should be worked out on the basis of the real 
nomic conditions prevailing in French Indo-China. Strenu- 
a efforts should be made to keep it in its proper course, not 
nat by the internal dissensions in the colony or by a dif- 
ee in the ideology between Japan and the French colony. 
French Indo-China should bear in mind that her economic and 
international status have inseparable connections with Japan, 
which will be still more tightened in the future, without being 
swayed by the political conditions in her mother country. It 
is the writer’s firm belief and atdent hope that such an attitude 
on the patt of French Indo-China will make a long way for the 
welfare of the French colony and peace in East Asia. In this 
sense, the new agreement between Japan and France with regard 
to French Indo-China is of great significance. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE CABINET. 
AND TAISEI YOKUSAN KAI 


By MATAO NAGAS HIMA 


N April 2 Masatsuné Ogura, Tycoon of the Sumitomo 
O Combine, was appointed Minister without Portfolio, 
and on April 4 Admital Teijito Toyoda, former Navy Vice- 
Minister, replaced Ichizo Kobayashi as Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, and Lieutenant-General Teiichi Suzuki, former 
acting Director-General of the China Affairs Board, became 
President of the Cabinet Planning Board in succession to Naoki 
Hoshino. 

These appointments form the climax of a series of considet- 
able changes in administrative organization. The Government 
having opened the way, through amendment of the civil service 
tegulations, for the appointment of three Ministers without 
Portfolio, on December 4 last Baton Kiichiro Hiranuma, former 
President of the Privy Council and ex-Premier, was installed as 
Minister without Portfolio. At the same time the Government 
elevated the status of the President of the Cabinet Planning 
Board to that of a Minister of State and appointed Naoki 
Hoshino President of the Board. Again on December 21 Eiji 
Yasui, Home Minister, and Akira 
were replaced res 
tet without Port 
gawa, Director- 
General Suzuki succeedin 


» been fill : 
Masatsuné Ogura. mulled. by the: tecent appointment of 


What is the object behind the Government’s recent 
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reshuffling of cabinet personnel? The object was, as we shall 
see, tO facilitate te-regimenting of the economy of the country 
on 2 wartime footing in conformity with the plans for the 
establishment of a new economic order decided upon by the 
Cabinet Council on December 7, 1940, in order to make as 
reat an increase as possible in the production of munitions. 

When plans for the establishment of a new economic ordet 
were under discussion by the Government last year, a certain 
amount of alarm was felt both in economic and in financial 
circles that drastic State control in entire disregard of existing 
conditions might be enforced. In fact, some government 
officials, who wete in charge of wartime control of economics, 
in their ardour for reforms, allowed their feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion at the tardy co-operation of economic circles in the 
establishment of a new economic setup to be only too 
obvious in their contacts with economic men. The enforce- 
ment of a dynamic wattime economic control never having 
been experienced by the Japanese people, economic circles were 
naturally very sensitive to such a measute, and this, coupled 
with the inexperience of the officials in charge of economic 
control, led to unnecessary friction between them and economic 
leaders. The story of such friction spreading to all quartets, 
unfavourable criticism of bureaucratic way of control was rife, 
often in exaggerated fashion. Still this regrettable state of 
affairs was to some extent unavoidable in a transition period. 
Thete was, however, the danger that it might lead to hindrances 
in the way of the much needed increase in the production of 
munitions. 

Accordingly, the Government was faced with the necessity 
of securing a person of great influence, long experience and of 
high calibre, who at the same time enjoyed implicit confidence 
in economic circles, to act as the highest economic leader in the 
Cabinet, in order to co-ordinate the activities of the Cabinet 
Planning Board, in charge of the mobilization of materials, 
and the Commerce and Industry Ministry, the nerve centre 
of the prosecution of the country’s wattime economy. 
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These ate the circumstances that have led to the selection 
of Mr. Ogura, who has shown his ability in his Management of 
the affairs of the Sumitomo Combine during the past thirty years 
and whose foresight and sound judgment Premier Prince Konoye 
holds in high esteem, and to the appointment of Admiral Toyoda 
and General Suzuki as Mr. Oguta’s two aides, thus creating 
a sort of economic council within the Cabinet under Mr. Ogura. 

What caused the retirement of Messrs. Kobayashi and 
Hoshino? Mr. Kobayashi, the Minister of Commerce and 
Industty, is well known as a shrewd businessman, who, prior 
to his cabinet appointment, held an important position in 
economic citcles as President of the Tokyo Electric Company, 
the largest of its kind in Japan. Mr. Hoshino also, before his 
selection as President of the Cabinet Planning Board, had been 
Director-General of the General Affairs Department of Man- 
choukuo, is of high reputation as an expert in wattime economic 
control, and a most energetic leader among officials of the 
reformist cast. 

What caused the retirement then of two such capable men? 

Briefly, they had to retire because they were wont to look 
at things more from a businessman’s viewpoint than allowed at 
this petiod of changing economy. The centte of gravity of 
the expansion of productivity in munitions, the focal point of 
the new economic order, is, of course, in the Army and Navy. 
It is quite obvious that re-regimentation of economy, with the 
necessity of enforcing the priority ptinciple for key industries 
and all other important wartime measures could not be accom- 
1 IP eo eae was secuted between the 

: vy, who are the consumers, and the industrialists 
who ate the suppliers. Far more important is it that there 
shall be close unity between the fighting setvices and economic 
circles than that there shall be hatmony between the official 
and industrialists. Ho ‘ bene aie gos 
behidkenhernae wever capable and experienced these 
the'dest ay be, unless they ate thoroughly sympathetic to 

esites and designs of the military and unless these in theif 
turn co-operate whole-heartedly with them ia Ripoaee 
» hothing of impot- 
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tance can be accomplished. Complete understanding and 
sympathy between them is vital. 

Genetal Suzuki was an able assistant of General Heisuké 
Yanagawa during his period of service as Director-General of 
the China Affaits Board, in the capacity of chief of the Political 
Affaits Section of the Board, and later succeeded him as Acting 
Director-General following the entry of General Yanagawa into 
the Cabinet. During all this time General Suzuki was in close 
touch with China affairs, and standing between the central 
headquarters of the Army and the Japanese Expeditionary 
Forces in China, he is thoroughly conversant with the require- 
ments of the military. Admiral Toyoda graduated from the 
Naval Academy at the head of the list of honour graduates and 
has the reputation of having a head for detail. Therefore, the 
appointment of General Suzuki to the post of President of the 
Planning Board and that of Admiral Toyoda to the post of 
Minister of Commerce and Industry as the two lieutenants of 
Mr. Ogura, who is to act as the highest economic leader of the 
Cabinet, make an excellent team. Moreover, both Admiral 
Toyoda and General Suzuki having been on the active list until 
immediately before their appointments to these posts, they will 
participate in the planning and conduct of wartime economy as 
representatives of the Navy and Army. Perhaps no one except 
Premier Prince Konoye, who has the reputation of being a 
genius in selection of personnel, could have arranged such 
combination of talent. 

With the aid of this team the Government will go forwatd 
to the re-regimentation of the economic system of the country in 
order to place it on a wartime footing and realize complete 
harmony between’ the interests of the fighting services and the 
industrialists in the conduct of wartime economy. ‘That is the 
import of the recent Cabinet reorganization. 


II 


Immediately before the cabinet reshuffling and prior to 
deciding finally upon the reconstruction of the Taiset Yokusan 
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Kai (National Service Association), the Government announced 
on March 29 the appointment of General Heiuke Yanagawa 
and Sohtato Ishiwata to the posts of Vice-President and 
Secretaty-General of the association. Supported by a variety 
of reasons, demands for the reconstruction of the association 
had been made during the seventy-sixth session of the Diet, 
which closed on March 26, and the Government itself had 
become convinced of the necessity of some feconsttuction. The 
association had come into existence with the sponsotship of 
Premier Prince Konoye through his advocacy of the establish- 
ment of a new political order, being organized after all the 
political parties, their historic mission virtually at an end, had 
disbanded themselves in response to the call of the Premier, 
then President of the Privy Council. The National Service 
Association was therefore intended to be the new political 
organization which should replace the political parties. Party 
politics was to end. The struggles of party politicians for 
power was no longer permissible. Waging the greatest war in 
her history on the continent, Japan sees now a world war 
drawing nearer to her borders, and her course, since the conclu- 
sion of the Tripartite Treaty with Germany and Italy last 
September, definitely fixed. With the end of patty politics, it 
was natural that a new political machine should be devised to 
answer the requitements of the times which could no longer 
allow the welfare of the people to be exploited in the interests 
of party strife. The goal of the nation is one, and the greatest 
problem today is how to organize the total national strength on 
a wartime footing. Before the hard necessity of establishment 
of a high power national defence structure, everything else had 
to give way; any new political otganization had to be nation- 
wide with no conflict of sectional interests. 
a ie objective of this national organization is the concen- 
yt he np ae lies 
citizens of the whole emmnen Ae the one hundred million 
to achieve this, the whol te 
> ¢ national structure must be te-arranged 
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so as to enable the entire people to do their part in serving the 
cause of the nation, each in his own vocational field. 

Under the political system formerly obtaining, the vast 
majority of the people had the opportunity of expressing their 
wishes with regard to politics only once in three or four years, 
through the exetcise of the franchise. It is no wonder that 
under such a system the people had no enthusiasm for politics, 
for national policies and the future of the country. 

Circumstances then called for a new national organization 
which should be the machinery by which each member of the 
community in every walk of life might be enabled to shoulder 
his shate of the task in the cause of the nation; such an 
otganization working both in the cultural and the economic 
fields, with local branches in both these fields. 

The vital necessity of such an organization is obvious. 
When the government authorities, who ate responsible for the 
establishment of economic and cultural policies, are not thorough- 
ly familiar with the conditions of the people, and when people 
temain indifferent to questions of national policy, a cleavage 
between the governors and the governed is inevitable. Such a 
lamentable state of affairs would atise only in the absence of a 
nationwide organization serving the interests of the State. The 
aim of the new organization is then crystal clear. It is to enable 
the people to participate in the establishment of the cultural and 
economic policies of the nation and at the same time to bring 
these national policies into contact with every part of the life of 
the people. Only by means of such a national organization can 
the total sttength of the nation be reflected in the Government 
through the free intercommunication of the will and ideas of 
the governors and the governed, to borrow the phrase of 
Premier Prince Konoye from his addtess delivered on August 
28 last before the first meeting of the preparatory commission 
for the Ofganization of the Taisei Yokusan Kai. ake 

In order to build up such a national organization, the 
launching of a national movement was necessaty and while it 
would have been preferable for this campaign to have been 
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staged at the initiation of the people as theit unanimous wil], 
the Government not attempting to lead the movement or to 
turn the campaign into a sort of instrument of Government, 
there was no time to be lost in waiting for such initiation, 
Moreover, the impetus of a campaign of this kind, if launched 
by the people, is liable to be dissipated in sectional strife, 
Governmental leadership and tutelage appeared necessary, and 
the movement for national organization thus became a joint 
undertaking by the Government and the people. However, it 
was necessary also that the movement should not become simply 
a spititual campaign for the heightening of the national morale, 
but should aim at the enhancement and promotion of political 
ideals and morality, and, above all, have a dynamic driving 
force. The National Service Association which arose in te- 
sponse to this requirement is, then, a nation-wide political 
movement having for its highest aim the construction of a high- 
geated national defence structure. Far transcending and funda- 
mentally different from any of the political movements in the 
days of the political patties, for the new movement does not 
conflict with the Government, but co-operates with it, the 
national organization is to be in constant contact with the ad- 
ministrative organs of the Government in order to realize the 
vatious national policies and to place the whole nation ona 
wartime footing. That is the whole meaning of the new 
“national politics,” 
ce has been accomplished with 
approval of the entire people. 
comed the new movement by 


Could such a miracle hap- 
pen in any other country of the world > 


1s mechod has always been praised as 
ferences. At the time of the Meiji 
of Takamori Saigo and 
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ishu Katsu that saved Yedo (now Tokyo) from the ravages 
eee and swotd and enabled the citizens to continue their 
is “tal pursuits uninterruptedly. While Takamori Saigo, the 
we spirit of the Satsuma clan, was marching on Yedo as the 
me f ee the general staff of the Imperial Army against the 
a unate, Kaishu Katsu, the statesmanlike minister of the 
Fo ate coutageously opposed the opinion of the majority of 
his colleagues that the Imperial Army should be resisted, finally 
surrendering to the Imperial Army. The negotiations for the 
rrender of Yedo Castle conducted between these great states- 
ai were typical of “ talking matters over by the fireside.” In 
this way our countrymen have always accomplished social 
upheavals in an amicable manner without appealing to force of 
arms. The great historic volte-face from the collapse of the 
patty politics to the organization of the Taisei Yokusan Kai has 
been thus accomplished with the loud acclamation of the people. 


Til 


The inaugural meeting of the National Service Association 
was held on October 12, 1940, only a little over a month after 
the first meeting of the preparatory commission had been ae 
to set up the organization, and the fulfillment by the people o 
their duties as subjects, the service of the State by all, each in his 
own occupational field, and a recognition of the fact that public 
intetest should come first, wete adopted as the political princi- 
ples of the association and of the nation. ; baat 

Premier Prince Konoye became President of the assoctation 
and Count Yoriyasu Arima Secretary-General. Not only ce 
Premier Prince Konoye enjoy tremendous popularity among the 
people, but Count Arima also has great influence as a sae 
enthusiastic reformist. Though an aristocrat and a descen ant 
of a famous feudal lord, the latter has had practical experience of 
wotk on the land and is a student of rural problems, having 
been President of the Federation of Co-operative Societies and 
Minister of Agriculture and Forestry in the first cone 
Cabinet. The personal popularity of these two great figure 
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materially assisted the appeal of the new political Principles to 
the hearts of the people all over the country, the organization 
of local branches of the association throughout the country 
ushed on. 

cai aah nea of the association was to bring home to the 
entite nation the import of the inauguration of the association 
and to bring all within the scope of the new body in order that 
a high power national defence structure could be established, 
This accomplished in the most successful manner, the movement 
now enters on the second stage in its career, that of putting the 
new political principles into practice. 

As the nucleus of the establishment of the national defence 
state, the Government decided to concentrate its whole energy 
first upon the re-regimentation of the countty’s economic system, 
and it was with this particular aim in view that the Govern. 
ment effected a reshufle of the Cabinet. The National Service 
Association, whose duty is to co-operate with the Government 
policy, must necessarily turn its attention frst in this direction 
also, 

With the organization of the association and its local 
branches, the rdles of Konoye with his genius for oftganization 
and of Arima with his burning enthusiasm have been well 
played. That phase is over. The appointment of General 
Yanagawa and Mr. Ishiwata tespectively as Vice-President and 
Secretary-General is therefore significant. Although Prince 


t of the association, he will in 


Cabinet, while Genetal Yanaga 
and high Petsonality, is to blo 
association. The associati 


Finance Ministry and j He has had a long career in the 
Vand is an expert in financial and economic 
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its. wg 
agains as a tesult of the recent reorganization and the 
> 4 


ition of the Planning, Policy and Diet Bureaus, the national 
ae ‘cers now consists of only three bureaus, the General 
sia pani pa and Hast Asia Bureaus. The Policy and 
eet tae Bureaus have been abolished in order to remove 
cn ee ee that the association was to formulate national 
aaa lans independently of the Government. The aboli- 
Led ee a wise step. As to the Diet Bureau this will 
Le eeu when the Lower and Upper House Clubs 
Sack membets which ate now in the making have Lon 
anized. ‘The East Asia Bureau was in the first draft o the 
ee ia as a section, but has now been enlarged and its 
ae raised to that of a bureau. Its specific task is the guidance 
and co-ordination of the efforts of vatious organizations hone 
ested in the development of East Asia. Thus eee the 
whole association can go forward to the deomeareny its ae 
of active participation in the re-regimentation of the econo 
q he country. 

ye e me ease of the Cabinet and the reform . 
the Taisei Yokusan Kai, the Government has now teatm ; 
itself for launching its drive for economic arecanunien 
the ship of state refitted has been set on the tight course be 
perfection of national defence, to that harbour the goo p 
is about to depart in full sail. 
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RENJO SHIMO-OKA, JAPAN'S 
PIONEER PHOTOGRAPHER 


By JUMEI MATSUO 


HOTOGRAPHY, either as a profession or a hobby, is quite 
widespread in modetn Japan. About every thitd Japa- 

nese has his own camera and is a photographer of sorts. It 
is said abroad that the best way to tell a Chinese from a Japa- 
nese is by the fact that the latter nearly always carties a camera, 
even if he doesn’t wear spectacles. Indeed, the cameta is as 
much an attribute of the Japanese abroad as is the umbrella of 
an Englishman. But in Japan of a hundred years ago, when 
the country’s pioneer photographer, Renjo Shimo-oka, was only 
seventeen years old, it was quite a different story. Like many 
leaders in other fields, Mr. Shimo-oka had an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. After a varied career of many hardships, he mastered 
photography and eventually established himself as the first 
professional photographer in Japan. But he was a man of 


many interests and demonstrated his versatility in various 
sphetes of activity. 


Mr. Shimo-oka was born on January 12, 1824, at Nakahara 


in the port of Shimoda on the tip of picturesque Izu Peninsula. 
The house in which he was born still stands. He was the third 
son of Yosoyémon Sakurada, who was charged with exercising 
sutveillance over vessels entering Yedo (Tokyo) Bay from 
Osaka and other Parts of the country. The jad was called 
Kyunosuké until he was adopted into the family of Tsuchiya, a 
name that still exists. Much latet he himself took the name of 
Renjo Shimo-oka of his own will, which will be explained later. 


This name will be used hetein. and henceforth, however, in 
order to avoid confusion. 
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When Mr. Shimo-oka was about thirteen years old, he tan 
ay from home and went to Yedo, hoping to devote himself to 
ae for which he had a great liking and some talent. As 
Fad a letters of introduction, all the teachers to whom he 
presented himself tefused to accept him as a pupil. Through 
an employment agency, he became an apprentice in a shop 
making and selling abi (Japanese sock with divided toe). As 
he was vety clevet with his fingers, he soon acquired sufficient 
skill to make ¢abs. But one day a customet entered the shop 
and, thrusting out his foot, said haughtily to the lad, “Here, 
boy, take my measute.” His pride was wounded and he te- 
signed in disgust the same evening to return to his adopted 
family in Shimoda. 

In 1843, when Mr. Shimo-oka was about twenty-one years 
old, a fortress was built at Shimoda to commemorate the visit to 
Nikko of the Shogun, Iyénobu Tokugawa, and Ogasawara-Kaga 
and Toki-Tamba were appointed bug yo (magistrates) of Shimoda. 
They enlisted Mr. Shimo-oka as ashigaru (a kind of footman) at 
the new fortress. He practiced gunnery at the Oghino School, 
whose traditions were traced to the sixteenth century, when 
firearms were first introduced into Japan by the Portuguese, and 
soon placed his firing skill on a level with that of his teachers. 
Mr. Shimo-oka was relieved of these duties in 1844, when the 
Shimoda guard was disbanded. He was given three ryo in 
gold coins as payment for his services, which was quite a sum 
in those days. Once mote he turned to the art of painting as 
a career, and this time he obtained a letter from a certain samurat 
which made him a pupil of Tohsen Kano, a painter of great fame 
in Yedo. Tohsen was in high standing in the Shogun’s employ, 
with nearly as much influence as a daimyo (feudal lord). Mr. 
Shimo-oka served him as household janitor while learning how 
to paint. About this time, word got about that foreign eas 
again wete in Japanese waters. As the Tokugawa Sho gunate sti 
adhered to its policy of exclusion, the fortifications at Uraga 
wete strengthened hurriedly and Mr. Shimo-oka once again S 
summoned by Toki-T'amba to serve as ashigaru. However, he 
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was telieved of his duties before long and returned to Kano’s 
pAgees te Se was sent on an ettand to the Yedo 
house of Shimazu, the lord of Satsuma, one of whose tetainers 
showed him a daguerrotype of a standing Hollander. He was 
amazed, particularly when told that it was the product of a mys- 
tetious thing called a camera. He determined then and there 
to give up painting in favour of photography. But it was 
illegal to seek Western learning in those days and the Japanese 
had no photographic materials. Although it would be tisky, 
Mr. Shimo-oka saw that he could only learn from foreigners 
and by personal association with them. He left his mastet’s 
house. 

In 1846, an American ship came to Uraga, and the local 
magistrate ordered Mr. Shimo-oka, then a petty official, to go 
on boatd and make sketches for future use in shipbuilding. 
While busy making sketches, Mr. Shimo-oka tried vainly to 
obtain some information about photography from the ship’s 
officers. Perhaps they could not understand. At any tate, the 
sketches he made then are still preserved in the Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture office at Yokohama. When the American ship had 
gone, Mr. Shimo-oka proceeded by sea to his native town of 
Shimoda. Soon after leaving Uraga, he heard loud rumblings 
below him and saw everything ashore shaking violently. It 
was the great earthquake of 1854, in which so many lives were 
lost in eastern Japan. When he arrived in Shimoda, he could 
find no one. Apparently, everybody had sought shelter inland 
from the tidal waves that followed the earthquake. Unable to 
find his family, lonely and helpless, Mr. Shimo-oka dashed off a 
bit of doggetel verse in the manner of Shihei Hayashi who 
lived in the latter part of the eighteenth century : 


oe of tidal waves, T have no house to return to, no tice to eat, 
no happiness—but I don’t want to die, nevertheless. | 


- But among the wreckage left by the tidal waves was a 
ussian ship, the ctew of which wete tescued and given 
shelter at the Gyokusénji Temple in Shimoda. Mr. Shimo-oka 
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was called upon to wait on them, and one happened to have a 
cameta. But it was forbidden then to speak to foreigners and 
the guards were constantly watchful. So he had to abandon 

jans for talking with the Russian with the camera. Still, his 
resolve to learn photography was unshaken. When he was 
relieved of this task, he once again set out for Yedo. It now was 
his idea to go to Nagasaki, an open port with a foreign settle- 
ment, where it w.s permitted to associate with foreigners with- 
in limits. Just as he was about to leave for Nagasaki, Town- 
send Harris arrived in Japan. Harris and his company were 
put up at the Gyokusénji Temple and once more it fell to Mr. 
Shimo-oka to attend the foreigners there. 

A Hollander named Heusken was private secretary and 
interpreter to Harris, and he had a camera with which he liked 
to take pictures of the people and countryside nearby. Mr. 
Shimo-oka soon became acquainted with the camera enthusiast, 
who in tutn took a liking to him and told him all he could 
about photography. To avoid attracting notice, they used to 
climb a hill called Takéyama behind the temple, where lessons 
in photography were carried on in privacy, at first chiefly by 
gestures. Mr. Shimo-oka proceeded to make for himself what 
he thought was a camera. It was simply a wooden box with a 
focusing scteen, a bamboo tube and a field-glass lens, but 
when Mr. Shimo-oka saw an image upside down on the focus- 
ing screen he was thrilled with joy. He begana closer study 
of the principles of photography. 

When Harris a his ae nN to Yokohama, so did 
Mr. Shimo-oka. Yokohama by then had become an open pott 
and quite a number of foreigners were there. One of them, an 
American-Jew dealing in general metchandise, engaged Mr. 
Shimo-oka as an assistant. This merchant also was something 
of a photographer, and his are regarded as the oldest photo- 
gtaphs ever taken in Yokohama. It was he who statted the 
hewspaper Japan Herald on December 24, 1861. From his 
wife, Mr. Shimo-oka learned to paint in oils. One day there 
came to his employer a newly arrived American who was a pfo- 
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fessional photographer. He rented part of the house and 
opened a studio there. Mr. Shimo-oka wanted dearly to learn 
from him, but he was chary of teaching a potential tival in 
business, although he did trade a used cameta for some of Mr, 
Shimo-oka’s oil paintings. Business was so poor, however, 
that the American eventually went bankrupt and returned to 
America. Before he left, he showed Mr. Shimo-oka the entite 
process of photography and sold the aspiting Japanese his 
equipment. 

Mr. Shimo-oka thereupon rented a small house at Tobé, in 
Yokohama, and planned to earn his livelihood as a photogtaph- 
er. At about this time, he got married, incidentally. He set 
to work taking photographs and trying to develop them. It 
had seemed simple enough under the guidance of the American, 
but alone he wasted plate after plate without results. Finally 
he had only two plates left. He told his wife that if these were 
ruined they would have to resort to something desperate, as he 
already was in debt to the extent of 210 ryo. He then tried a 
slightly different developing solution, and much to his joy it 
proved successful. 

Soon after, Shimmi-Buzen and Muragaki-Awaji, who had 
just returned from a goodwill mission to America, summoned 
Mr. Shimo-oka to Yedo to take photographs of themselves 
He felt highly honoured, and while he was about it he took 
many pictures of the castle and other scenes in Yedo. ‘These 
now are valued greatly by historians and collectors. 

Around 1862, Mr. Shimo-oka set up a studio at Noghé, in 
Yokohama. His clients were all foreigners, for the Japanese 
still considered photography akin to black magic. But the 
oe ae rie something more than a mere portrait of 

2 ey always insisted on posing with a Japanese 


gitl, So Mr. Shimo-oka subsequently hi i wi 

; y hired a girl to pose with 
such foreigners and preatl : i 
ioe ae y enhanced the popularity of his 


ade a small fortune, he moved to 
Bentendohti, which now has become the main shopping street 


for ists i 
tourists in Yokohama. Gradually the Japanese overcame 
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; feat of the camera and Mr. Shimo-oka prospered. 

He was still hard put in those days to obtain essential 
materials. He bought photographic paper for a dollar a sheet 
from a missionaty, until an Englishman later taught him how 
to make it for himself. 

Mr. Shimo-oka also was the first lithographer of Japan, 
having learned that art from his former employet’s brother-in-law, 
an architect. His first good work in this line was a portrait of 
Iyéyasu, the first Tokugawa Shogun, copies of which still fetch 
very high prices. He then did a picture of Mt. Fuji, using a 
stone with a grained or slightly rough surface, a compromise 
between Japanese and European methods. Although crude, 
his works have something a - them, and he had quite a 

of pupils in this branch of art. 
ee a intimate English friend, Mr. Shimo-oka learned 
to make acetylene gas for lighting purposes. An acetylene 
lamp in front of his studio did its part in attracting customers. 

Mr. Shimo-oka was full of enterprise. With the develop- 
ment of Yokohama as a trading port, there arose a setlous 
problem in transportation. Mr. Shimo-oka established a taxicab 
service between Yokohama and Yedo, charging three yen for a 
one-way trip. It was a profitable business but it did not last 
long. The construction of a railroad between the two cities 
forced him to give it up. Then he set up a fairly large dairy. 
But this was a failure, because in those days the Japanese hated 
milk like poison. 

In 1867, the year before the Meiji Restoration, Mr. Shimo- 
oka again moved his studio to Ohta-machi, Yokohama. One 
night he dreamed of a large serpent coiled around Mt. Fuji, 
hanging from a large tree and gazing into a jar below. He paint- 
ed this dream-picture and used it as a signboard for his — 
Underneath he painted the name Renjo in Roman letters, bie 
also appealed to foreign clients. An illustration of this signboat 
appeared in a London magazine at the time. Meanwhile, Mr. 

Shimo-oka dealt in colout-prints, being perhaps the first in 
Japan to sell exclusively to foreigners. He reached the peak o 


thei 
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hic career the following year, when he moved 
ee pee From daylight to dark he was kept busy 
taking photographs. Famous actors and sumo wrestlers Werte 
among his clientél. In 1870, Mr. Shimo-oka sent one of his 
pupi!s, Matsusaburo Yokoyama, to take pictures of the shrines 
at Nikko, of which Japan then as now was vety proud. He 
planned to disseminate these pictures among Westerners that 
they too might appreciate the charms of Nikko. He also had 
pictures taken of the wooden images of the famous forty-seven 
ronin and other sights of interest to foreigners. These photo- 
graphs are still preserved in the Imperial Household Museum in 

Tokyo. ; 

On August 24, 1872, Mr. Shimo-oka succeeded in taking 
his first night photograph, a shot of an American ship on fire 
in the hatbour. Copies of this picture sold like hot cakes the 
next day, and it was considered a remarkable feat in those days 
of wet-plate process. Another feat scored by him was a picture 
of a huge dead pine tree near the British consulate in Yoko- 
hama. Its odd shape had made it an attraction in the port city. 
Mr. Shimo-oka photographed it as it was falling, although a 
lengthy exposure was considered necessaty for photography in 
those days. 

Mr. Shimo-oka also interested himself in the manufacture 
of jinrikisha and actually started a rikisha setvice. 
discontinued it before long because of the stro 
taised by the Avmosuké (palanquin-bearers). 

__ In 1875, Mr. Shimo-oka was baptized into the Christian 
faith by an American missionaty in Yokohama. In 1877, he 
painted a panoramic picture fepresenting scenes of the Hakodaté 
fighting and of the Formosa expedition for display to the public 
* Tokyo. The Hakodaté Picture is now housed in the Wat 

useum at Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo. He also made a model 


electric tailway which attracted Steat attention when placed on 
public view, 


About _ this time, Mr. Shi 
Asakusa Park in 


However, he 
Ng Opposition 


mo-oka built a house behind 
Tokyo and moved intoit.:i He-discontinued the 
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raphy as a profession, although he continued 
ree attire a She eeebe and Sane most of his 
s ae eames painting. Japan owes a great deal to him as 
time *® ¢ photogtapher, for he left many pictures of historical 
: ee) one the closing days of the Yedo period, that im- 
bea S receded the Meiji Restoration. The latter years of 
scier d ee spent on painting, and many of his landscapes are 
oF : sae He was interested also in making pottery, and 
. a crate sevetal statuettes, plates and toothpick-holders exe- 
anes him in potcelain. He even made a weighing-machine 
of hi ane design, and while in Yokohama he compiled a small 
=A ihe Janacese dictionary and had it published under his 
eee childhood name, Kyunosuké Sakurada. Man 
He took for himself the name Renjo Shimo-oka after his 
adoption into the Tsuchiya family. Shimo-oka was gelapas in 
the Keio era (1865-1867), when he returned to his aaa ns 
after an absence of many years. He evolved the name es 2 z 
bining “ Shimo ” of Shimoda and “ Oka” of Okagata vi °8 be 
which his family by adoption lived. It is not Be ae 
to change one’s name after it has been entered into : e ne i 
register, but no such festrictions existed in those lays. ae 
name Renjo likewise is traced to sentimental otigin. i 
Mr. Shimo-oka was planning to go to Nagasaki, he ARR 
sculptor of Yedo to make him a long walking staff o Ta- sibs 
wood and shaped like a lotus root. The lotus root : sa 
important because the ideograph for the first patt o ee mare 
the name of his old teacher, also signified lotus toot. S : Ss 
that shape, thought he, would remind him eas it : 
obligations he owed his old master. As he an _ ie a 
staff became a familiar sight to others, they began é fe ei ‘ 
stick as “ renjo” (lotus cane), and eventually the wor ee ie 
to Mr. Shimo-oka. Unfortunately, the staff was destroye fee 
earthquake and fire of 1923, which levelled Mr. Shimo-o 
Asakusa home. 
Mr. Shimo-oka had three sons and one nee 
eldest son, Tartojito, was adopted. He went to Am 
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study photography, married an American gitl, and died jp 
America in September, 1890. The second son, Tohtaro, became 
a successful photographic scene-painter and called himself Renjo 
Il. The third son, Kiyomatsu, also became a photographer, 
taking the pseudonym of Renyo. The daughter, Yoshiko, was 
taken into the family of Kanzan Ogata, a famous potter, and 
her daughter, Namiko Ogata, is a painter of acknowledged repute, 

Mr. Shimo-oka himself died on March 3, 1914, at the age 
of ninety-two. 
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By MASAO TOBA 


ASTLE building in Japan has been affected by the political, 

social, economic and financial conditions in various 

petiods, to say nothing of the development of siege craft and 
intercourse with foreign countries. 

Before the Taika era (645-649) there remain telics of 
vatious fortifications which were built during the first part of 
the ancient ages. Those relics with old documents shed light 
on the fortifications during the period under review. Of those 
relics, one is the chashi and the other Aobgoishi. The chashi is 
the Ainu word for a fortress or eatthen rampart. The chashi is 
found throughout Hokkaido and in the Oh-u (Northeastern) 
district of ‘Japan proper. It is round, oblong, triangular or 
quadrangular. In most cases, it represents a single ward, but 
in some cases it is divided into three wards. Its circumference 
is from Go to 200 yards long. The dry ditch round it is 6 to 17 
feet wide and 3 to 12 feet deep. 

It is not clear whether the chashi was really a fortress ot 
it only formed a part of the ancient cave-dwellets’ abode, but 
it is easily imaginable that the chashi forms the telic of the 
Ainu living together with a fortress in the centre in ancient 
times, judging by the fact that earthenware, stone-axes and flint 
attowheads have been excavated from the polo-chashi (big fot- 
tress) from time to time. Sometimes ironwate is excavated 
from the chashi ot polo-chashi. ‘This shows that the Ainu lived 
in the chashi or polo-chashi from the stone to the iron age. It is 
generally believed that the castles built in the Oh-u district in 
later petiods and construction of earth banks in the northeastern 
Ptovinces of Japan proper in the middle ages wete influenced 
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he chashi. 
a The kohgoishi (divine basket stones) is a chain of ctomlechs 


or dolmens, so to speak, consisting of a long sei of Stones 
piled one upon another or placed side by side. This relic of 
ancient Japanese people is found on Mount Kohra and Mount 
Zoyama in Chikugo Province in Kyushu, at Kaghénoma, Gosho- 
gatani and Raizan in Buzen Province in Kyushu, or Mount 
Iwaki in Suo Province in Honshu. Of those, the ohgoish; 
on Mount Kohta is the largest, covering more than 4o hectares 
in area. When it crosses a valley the kohgoishi has a sluice- 
gate constructed to facilitate drainage. Sepulchres are often 
found near the Aohgoishi, but the connections between the two 
are not clear. In view of the low height of its row of stones 
from the viewpoint of defence, the kohgoishi is tegarded by 
some scholats as representing precincts of some holy sites, and 
not fortifications, but a general version is that the Aohgoishi is 
a sott of fortification, used by ancient Japanese who had 
believed in the magic power of big stones against evil 
spirits. The stones used in building the £ohgoishi ate not 
unhewn ones used in making cromlechs or dolmens, but all 
are hewn square. 

Primitive fortifications in this country, mentioned in old 
documents, were done by utilizing rocks, stones, caverns, forests, 
bamboo-bushes, thorn hedges and timber or bamboo palisades. 
In old times, the lords of manors in this country had their 
mansions suttounded with ditches, while barbicans were built 
at the gates or other patts of their estates. 

_ From the Taika Reformation (646) to the middle of the 
Heian period (794-1185), almost all fortifications in this 
countty were constructed by the central Government at state 
expense, though there were some private, 


castles in some parts of the country. The | 
castles did not occupy an 


tions. During the perio 
a centralized state in eve 
from the continent, incl 


“ unauthorized ” 
atter category of 
y important position in the fortifica- 
dunder review, Japan organized itself as 
ty Sense of the term, by importing culture 
uding that relating to architecture. 
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The castles during this petiod may be divided into the 
metropolitan castles, prefectural castles, outpost castles which 
included the stone castles built on hills in the southwestern 
rovinces, the earth castles built on flat sites or hills in 
the nottheastern provinces, and timber palisades, and field 
fortifications. 

The metropolitan castle was built on a flat site on the 
model of a Chinese royal castle. It was rectangular in form. 
These castles in this country, however, were constructed with 
the primary object of adding to the dignity of the Imperial 
House, and, therefore, it had no military object of defending the 
capital against foreign attacks, though it served its use in main- 
taining peace and order in the capital. The castle was sur- 
rounded by low earth walls with a ten feet wide moat with 
gates set up at important points. ; 

The prefectural castles were built with the prefectural 
government offices in the centre. They were rectangular in 
form with earth ramparts surrounding them. Those in the 
northeastern provinces were encitcled with timber palisades. 

Of the outpost castles, those built in the southwestern 
provinces were all permanent fortifications. They were built 
on mountains with ramparts set up in the valleys. They were 
modelled after the mountain castles of Korea, sometimes using 
Korean refugees as architects. From the top of a mountain to 
its base including the valley, stone or earth ramparts were 
strongly built. Especially strong were those in the valley. 
Inclusion of the valley into the enceinte of the castle was done 
with a view to securing an ample supply of water and also to 
accommodate civilians within the castle in wartime and to faci- 
litate communication with the flat country. A watch-tower 
usually stood at the top of the mountain, while gates were set 
up at the base of the mountain. The government offices, 
temple and other buildings were situated within the enceinte of 
the castle. 

The outpost fortifications in the northeastern provinces 
tepresented the advance base for Japanese colonization against 
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Ainu attacks. Permanent fortifications were constructed mainly 
with eatth ramparts, while field fortifications were built with 
timber palisades. Some were built on flat sites and some on 
hills, including the flat ground round them into their enclosures, 
Those fortifications built on flat sites were usually square with 
four gates set up at the middle of the enceinte walls, each facing 
a north, south, east and west direction. Some wete oval in 
form. Those built on hills were irregular in form, due to the 
features of the ground. The timber palisades round the forti- 
fications were about three kilometres long. 

From the latter part of the Heian period to the Kamakura 
Shogunate (1185-1333) castles were built by provincial warriors 
for their own defence. As those warriors were far inferior to 
the feudal lords in later times in their political and social status 
as well as in their financial resources, their castles were smaller 
in scale, being mostly built on difficult terrain to obtain the full 
advantage from the features of the ground. 

The castles during this period may be divided into the 
following three categories: residential castles, hill-site castles 

- (for use in wartime), and field fortifications. 

The residential flat-site castles were squate or rectangular 

in form with a single ward. Their enceinte walls were not 


indented. Those built at the top of promontories were often 
guatded with double or triple dry ditches. 


The hill-site castles were bu 


ilt either at the top or on the 
side of hills, bein 


g usually irregular in form, due to the natural 
features of the ground. Unlike in the flat-site castles, the wards 


in the hill-site castles were not in perfect communication with 
one another, each formin 


g a detached fort, as it were. The 
tampatts were made of earth, being from two to four mettes 
in height. Unlike the Chinese or Western ramparts, they were 
_ Rot ctenated, though palisade or abattis were set up on the 
parapet walk in case of necessity. 
one ae ue moats tound the castles were six to sixteen 
oe Y wete either dry ot wet. The width of the 

y Mave represented the shooting range from within the 


79°, 


popularly known as Hakurojoh 
lour scheme 


(White Heron Castle) due to its co 


sane wasue or Himeji in the Province of Hatrima, 
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castle against the enemy on the other side of the ditch. The 
ditches round the hill-site castles were invariably dry. In 
constructing field fortifications on hills or mountains, the path 
was made steep or tortuous deliberately sometimes with cliffs 
made artificially. The ditches were spanned with bridges. Ip 
some instances a mound was constructed to serve as a tally- 
point or lookout. Cae 

Toward the end of this period in teview, exceptional 
fortifications were made along the coast of Hakata Bay in 
Kyushu in the form of stone-walls. They wete constructed 
against a Mongol invasion, which was attempted in the fourth 
year of the Koh-an eta (1281), but fustrated by the Japanese, 
taking advantage of a severe typhoon. 

The latter part of the middle ages covers a petiod of some 
250 years from the collapse of the Kamakura Shogunate to the 
downfall of the Muromachi Shogunate, a petiod in the history 
of this country marked with widespread construction of castles 
and the consequent remarkable development in the art of 
castle building. Castles in this period were built for the purpose 
of fighting each other among the feudal lords. 

In the preceding periods, battles fought were simple in 


nature and short in duration, which fact was reflected in castle 


building. Most castles up to then were simple in construction. 
Since the Ghénko (1331 


in -33) and the Kémmu era (1334-35), the 
civil war swept all over the country with the tesult that the 
two contending parties waged wat for the subsequent 250 years. 


Castles built during this petiod were various in kinds, represent- 
ing a remarkable develo 


, defensive castles, offensive castle 
fications. In addit 


defending towns, temples 

The main castles 
lords. They also serve 
tial castles of the feudal 
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miniscent of those main castles, while all detached 
of a purely military nature were abolished with the 
geile? £ sustained peace in the country. "<0 
ara detached castles were intended to setve as auxiliaries 
fo in castles. The offensive castles were built in besieg- 
Dales so as to provide against the sortie from the 
_ Sacks from the rearguard of the hostile forces. The 
an fortifications were used to defend the headquarters of the 
e 


commanding officets in the 
field. 


were tf 


for the m 
ing host1 


In ancient times when 
Buddhism had gotten a firm 
hold on the populace, its 
followers used the Buddhist 
temples as a sort of castle. 
Following the advent of 
military government, laymen 
used Buddhist temples as 
bases of their military opera- 
tions, while in some cases 
temples kept their own priest 
soldiers for their own defensive purposes. ee 
At the initial stage of this period under aah fect ne 
a matked difference in the structure between t pron 
castles and the hill-site castles for use in Spaene ard 
built by obtaining full advantage from ner oe 
longation of the civil war, however, togethat w! ponies 
ment in the art ot castle building and Se ais 
of warriors steadily narrowed down the di ie Bre iagiert 
flat-site residential castles and the hill-site cast . i paleo rs 
that large-scale flat hill-site castles were develop 
end of the period. cacti 
The a of the castles became penne: — ieee 
ed during this period, reflecting the po ue eS a 
and economic developments. In the early Pe Reece et 
all wards in the enceinte were semi-independen 


An illustration of yamashiro, showing 
the castle and the residence 
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though communication was maintained among them. Toward: 


the latter part of the period, however, all castles were made 
“concentric? with all defence lines being duplicated or even 
made five or six ways. The castle enceinte, therefore, com- 
prised the citadel, a second ward, a third ward etc., surrounded 
by ramparts or ditches. 

The castle enceinte was at first 120 mettes square, but it 
gradually became larger and larger, so that later some castles 
had enclosutes as large as four kilometres square. The enceinte 
first consisted of a single ward, but it comprised more than 
twenty watds in some cases in the latter part of the period. 
The ramparts became higher and thicker with stones used in 
their revetments while they were cleverly indented. This was 
due partly to the fact that castles were built on an increasingly 
large scale with their moats widened and partly to the wide- 
spread use of firearms. 

The entrance to the castle was made tortuous with a view 
to adding to the difficulty of approaching it. Most barbicans 
or towers were made fireproof during this period, while efforts 
were made to enhance the beauty of the architecture by plaster- 
ing them. Defence in the castle-towns was perfected during 
the Tokugawa Shogunate. Some towns undertook their own 
fortifications not against the samurai or wattior classes, but 
against burglars and bandits. 

From the Azuchi period which started in 1573 to the first 
patt of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1600-1868), many warlords 
fought one another for supremacy until the country was unified 
by the strongest warlord, resulting in the establishment of a 
military government. At the same time the art of castle build- 
ing which developed side by side with intetnecine civil wars 
was brought to consummation. ‘The castles during this period 
represent the best in Japan’s feudal days. 

The kinds of castles during this petiod remained the same 
aa | Pie Les until the end of the Keicho era 
- ae aye € battle at Osaka (1615) which established 

> the Tokugawa Shogunate ordeted all the feudal 
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to dismantle their castles except their main or residential 
lords At one time, the total number of castles in the country 
sae more than 3,000, but the drastic order reduced the total 
reac ber to some 179." 
ee The residential castles of daimyo (or feudal lords) during the 
Tokugawa Shogunate wete built at points which formed the 

olitical, financial and economic centte of their feuds, with atten- 
tion paid to the communication with Yedo (Tokyo), Kyoto and 
Osaka, which were political and economic centres of Japan in 
those days. ‘Those castles wete mostly flat-site or flat hili-site 
castles, designed to maintain the dignity of the feudal lords to 
their subjects. The 
hill-site castles of 
a purely military 
character wete ab- 
andoned and dis- 
mantled. 

The residential 
castle, thus built by 
the feudal lords 
during the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, 
formed the nuclei Crenolles in the rampart 
of modetn towns. id 
Most of the big towns which have developed since the re 
Restotation of 1868 retain such castle sites of remains in their 
centre. The structute of castles, which were built on a ae 
scale, became not only magnificent, but strong, complicated an 
permanent in nature. The enceinte of some of these weie ie 
than four kilometres squate, including more than twenty Wee 
The architecture of castles became complicated. Especi / 
complicated was the structure of the entrances to castles an 
approaches to them. 

Strategists during this period held that “ big” castles oe 
have an enceinte more than four kilometres squate wit 4 
way defence lines established within it. In ancient times, the 
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standard enceinte was a kilometre square. This standard was 
maintained down to the middle ages. During the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, however, the standatd third ward in a “small” 
castle was a kilometre square. This sheds some light on the 
remarkable development of castles during the Tokugawa Sho- 
a hie main castles of daimyo, ot feudal lords, had a dual as- 
pect of a residence and a fortification. As a fortification, it was 
at once defensive and offensive. Most of these castles were 
built on flat-hill sites, with elaborate care paid to their entrance 
with a view to making them impregnable. 

Construction of stone-walls attained a remarkable develop- 
ment during the period under teview. Some stone-walls were 
as high as twenty metres or mote. Cate was taken not only to 
make the stone-walls strong, but also to enhance their architec- 
tural beauty, by constructing them in such a manner as to give 
them a concave outline. Some were built of stone and earth, 
the upper half being made of stone and the lower half of earth 
or vice versa. "The tevetments were sometimes made of sod with 
a shatp gradient of 50 to 60 degrees. 

With permanent fortifications being built in various parts 
of the country following the teturn of peace to the country, 
stone-walls formed an important element in castle building. The 
stone-walls in the castle, however, in this country were featured 
by the use of stones which were not much ptocessed. Their 
outwatd appearance retained natural beauty in common with 
stones used in Japanese gardens. In building stone-walls, 
andesite and granite were most widely used, but not a few cas- 
tles in the provinces were built in such a way as to display their 

local colour, by using stones locally produced. Huge stones 
were often used in building walls with a double purpose of 
enhancing the dignity of the castles and adding to the stability 
consttuction developed bie he Kee er aairm ir 
the castle architects be Since the Keicho eta (1596-1614), when 
gan to build high stone-walls. 
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Plan of the Castle of Wakamatsu, Fukushima Prefecture 
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All the castles in Japan were built of wood. The walls in 
the castles were made thick to resist the effect of shot as well as 
fire. From the Kamakura Shogunate to the age of civil wars, 
even the walls in the castles were made of wood, but early in 
the modern age wooden pattitions were replaced by plastered 
ones. During the Momoyama era, or Toyotomi Shogunate, 
which followed the period of civil wars, att and architecture 
rematkably developed as the tesult of peace in the country, 
Consequently, the residential castles built during this petiod 
reflected the advance in art and architecture. 

The roofs had a concave outline unlike those of private or 
ordinary residences. The architect may have been prompted 
by the desire to enhance the dignity of the castle. The donjons 
and barbicans had special gables for the double purpose of 
adding to the beauty of the architecture and of increasing the 
defensive power. The walls, barbicans, towers and donjons in 
the castle enceinte were crenated for shooting through. Some 
crenelles were used for shooting arrows through, some for 
shooting rifles and some for firing artillery pieces. Crenelles 
for shooting arrows through wete mostly rectangular, while 
those for shooting rifles were circular ot triangular. Crenel- 
les for artillery pieces wete made toward the end of the 
Tokugawa period. 

The castle-gate was sometimes single and sometimes double. 
The double gate was divided into the first and second gates. 
The space between the two gates was called the masugata which 
was usually rectangular or squate in form. ‘The castle enceinte 
in addition to the castle Ptoper contained the feudal lord’s man- 
ston, government offices, warriors’ quarters and citizens’ tesi- 
dences. The construction of storehouses formed an important 

part in castle building. Those storehouses were used to keep 
bows, arrows, armour, tice, salt, bean-paste, firewood, timber, 
bamboo, coins and gunpowder. 
_ In some elaborately built castles, a chain of batbicans ‘were 
built along the Tampatt, especially along the rampart round 
the citadel, The barbicans were usually set up at the key points 
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mpatt, especially at the corners. They were invariably 
Sa a le towers. Some barbicans had rooms for storing 
donb “ Mods Some were used to detain hostages in 
ne ghile some contained shrines dedicated to war gods 
lity deities. 
The largest keep in the castle enceinte was the donjon 
as called the ¢enshu or tenshukaku. It was from three to 
hag eys high, being built on a stone laid base. Some 
ale dee cellars attached to them. Some feudal lords used 
cee their residential quarters. The donjon was situated in 
pane of the main ward or at the highest elevation in the 
ee ane part of the Tokugawa Shogunate to its 
latter part there was no civil war. On the contrary, Mei 
peace reigned over the country. This period saw bie res a 
tions placed on castle building, being determined to el i 
disarmament. Construction of a new castle was banned, : 
the Shogunate did not give ready permission for ae sear - 
ling of old ones, The result was that the art of cast : is B 
made no appreciable progress during this a , t ue 
strategists indulged in theoretical speculation on the imp er 
ment of castle building with the advance of other si 
departments. It is no exaggeration to say that the ne ae 
the peticd were degenerated into mete ornaments, sy 
ned peace. 
. “No ee ee was evolved in castle architecture. Mi 
the other hand, almost all feudal lords suffered se ine Be 
financial difficulty, so that they found it very a to m sue 
their castles. ‘Therefore, once their castles were lost in a 
disasters, they were not in a position to rebuild them quickly. 
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AR literature has in Japan a tradition as old as her 
\ history. According to Kajiki and Nihon Shoki, the 
Emperor Jimmu, who ascended the Throne as the first Emperor 
of Japan 2,600 years ago, is recorded as having written war 
songs to encourage his men in their hard campaign to subdue 
Yamato. Simple in diction, they are lofty and poetical in spirit, 
a worthy beginning of the unbroken succession of war songs 
and wat stories which our literature has continued to produce. 
In this glorious tradition there are two great characteristics, 
of which we can speak with honest pride. The central theme 
of all our war literature is the realization of how meet and right 
it is to lay down our lives for the Great Lord. Manyoshu, the 
oldest collection of poems in our country, which contains poems 
dating from the time of Jimmu Tenno to the date of its com- 
pilation in the eighth century, contains a number of poems by the 
sakimori. "These wete the frontier guards stationed in ancient 
times on the western coasts of Kyushu to guard against invasion. 
Most of them were natives of the mainland in the neighbourhood 
of the Imperial capital to whom duty in Kyushu was banishment 
to exile. Still, while their poems lament their separation from 
patents, wives and children dear to them, their consolation was 
their realization that they were as shields and bucklers to protect 
their Great Lord, and they held themselves ready to obey 
everything in the Imperial order. Expressing thus a resolution to 
devote themselves always to the cause of theit Imperial master, 
their poems, notwithstanding their simplicity and lack of refine- 
Ment, evince an astonishing loftiness of spirit. This same spirit 
and resolution was expressed by the cultured men of the day in 
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more conscious forms. The spirit which inspired the sakimori is 
shown also by Ohtomo-no-Yakamochi, famous both as a general 
nd as a great poet. At one period himself in command of this 
one of frontier guards, it was he who caused these poems 
of the sakimori to be preserved for us in Manyoshu. The Ohtomo 
farnily had been a distinguished military one since the age of 
the Emperor Jimmu, and Yakamochi was worthy of his birth, 
while as a poet he set forth in his poems that spirit which had 
inspired his forefathers in the service of the Emperor down the 
generations. And as befitted his higher culture he did this in a 
more fully conscious manner than the rough songs of the 
sakimori. ‘The most famous of these poems of his, one still on 
the lips of Japanese always, is the one beginning with the line 
“Umi yukaba mizuku kabané ”? (if we go to sea, we are teady to 
die there), in which he expresses in a lofty and noble tone that 
same resolution to lay down our lives for our Great Lord. 

The other outstanding characteristic of our war literature 
is one which pertains not so much to the substance as to form, 
though, of course, inseparably connected with it. This second 
characteristic is that the chief masterpieces of our war literature 
have always and consistently been expressed in poetical form. 
Japanese literature as a whole has developed with poetry as its 
centre, and poetry still remains its centre even though ptose has 
developed in multifarious forms. But, in wat literature, even 
more than in the literature as a whole, poetry has continued to 
play the leading part. ‘The reason is that the writing of waka 
poems has always been the commonest form of literary expres- 
sion, unrivalled in this until the rise of the shorter haiku poems. 
Today, as always, the ordinary Japanese is able to give expression 
to his sentiments and feelings by the writing of either a haiku 
ot a waka. When this is considered, the important position of 
poetry in our war literature is seen to be due to the fact that 
out war literature is not the cteation of a few professional 
literary men, but that of great numbers of amateurs—ordinaty 
men who find in waka their most convenient method of literary 
expression. 
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But translations of poetry ate always unsatisfactory and, 
in addition, unfortunately the form and technique of waka are 
so unique that they ate hardly comprehensible in translation, 
True it is that several translations of Manyoshu have been 
published, but the delicate tones and intonations of profound 
feelings which are condensed in the waka into a verse of thitty- 
one-syllables cannot be sufficiently appreciated in translation. 
We cannot help feeling, however, that if we were to attempt to 
discuss our war literature without illustrating it throughout 
with examples of waka, we should be missing out the most 
important, and most characteristic, part of it to you. It would 
not only be unkind but giving a most unfaithful picture of our 
war literature. But that cannot be done. So we must be content 
with merely showing here the position of waka in war literature. 

At the time of the Russo-Japanese War, which first enabled 
Japan to obtain recognition as a great world Power, the most 
notable of the war books to which this war gave birth were 
Lieutenant Sakurai’s Nikudan (Human Bullets) and Lieutenant- 
Commander Mizuno’s Kono Issen (This One Battle). Early 
translated into many foreign languages, these stories ate easily 
available and are no doubt quite well known to many of our 
readers. These two authors were truebred soldiers and heroes, 
who distinguished themselves in the most famous battles of this 
war, one in the battle of Port Arthur and the other in the battle 
of the Japan Sea, and were at the same time men of consider- 
able literary talent. 

We will, however, say a word hete about a book perhaps 
not so well known abroad, Ohgai Mori’s Uta Nikki (Diaries in 
Verse). 
=e poe eee a in three forms—waka, haiku and shintai- 
esis (ES aan ee collection of the thoughts which 
during the Russo-Japan os a S 0 while on active service 

chief of the elle. at when he was at the front as. 
ps at General Kuroki’s headquarters 
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well known man of letters as well as a medical officer, Ohgai 

had in his youth written a number of romantic short novels and 
ublished translations of some of Byron’s and Goethe’s poems. 
Famous 2s the translator of Andersen’s Improvisatore, he later 
wrote many novels and published an excellent translation of 
Goethe’s Faust. ; 

Considering the three types of poetry used in Diaries in 
Verse, we find the most successful are undoubtedly those in 
shintaishi, followed closely by the waka. Chiefly interested in 
the new form of poetry as he was, his variety of shintaishi is 
remarkable for containing more elements adopted from the form 
of the long poems in Manyoshu than from the modern poetry of 
the West, which is usually considered the principal formative 
influence in shintaishi. Still, there is a great deal of modernity 
in the feelings expressed, and it is this modernity blended with 
something classical and samurai-like which conveys a feeling of 
something fresh and new to the reader. 

But even more important, perhaps, the greatest thing to 
which the Russo-Japanese War gave birth was a collection of 
waka. This was an anthology, entitled Yama-zakura (Mountain 
Cherry-blossoms), of waka composed by many officers and 
soldiers, who fought in this wat, many of whom dying a 
glorious death for their Great Lord and being enshrined as 
guardian gods of their country. These waka ate acclaimed as 
being as superb in form and spirit as those of Yakamochi and 
the sekimori in the Manyoshu in theit varied expression of tran- 
sient delight or sorrow, revealing the patriotic sentiments of these 
officers and men with whole-heatted loyalty and fidelity, and 
their firm resolution to defend till death their fatherland. 


sagt 
And the same thing can be said about our wat literature of 
today, born out of the present China affair. T ypical of the 
many war books in prose is Barley and Soldiers by Ashihei Hino, 
4 corporal on active service, which with others of his ee 
Stoties have already been translated into foreign languages an 
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become world renowned. Yet here again, we find the war 
poems and especially the war waka mote noteworthy, and once 
again it is the poems of the ordinary man rather than those of 
one trained to literary expression which seem to us of the 
greater merit. ‘True it is that of the works to which the Russo- 
Japanese War gave birth Usa Nikki is a noteworthy literary 
production by a man of great literary talent; but we prefer 
Yama-zakura, the collection of waka by ordinary soldiers. 
For these ate pervaded by that national faith which has been 
handed down since days of yore. They show that the basis of 
our national life has not shifted, that we stand where we did in 
things spiritual, however modern and foreign out external life 
may seem to have become, and that our national life still rests 
immovable on our extolled national polity, the unbroken line of 
out Emperors, their reign as eternal as heaven and earth, and 
the unique history of our country. 

A firm belief in the destiny of our country is the result of 
the unswerving consistency of out spiritual life. And in the 
fulfilment of the duty born out of the consciousness of the 
country’s destiny, we ate always teady to die for our Great 
Lord, so that our country may go forth invincibly. ‘The source 
of our literature has ever lain in the Imperial House, and its spirit 
has ever been inspired by the desire of assisting our Emperors 
in theit great work of bringing the world to brotherly friend- 
ship. There is no verse in Yama-zakura, but it is an emanation 
of this ideal. And it can be more sttaight-forwardly expressed 
in the form of waka, because these feelings that this collection 
of waka moves our hearts are stronger than Human Bullets 
and This One Battle. ‘The ptesent China affair coincides with the 
zenith of the movement for the tevival of waka, which emerged 
toward the latter half of the Meiji period and which has espe- 
cially in more recent yeats encouraged the development of 
cannes schools of waka, cach with its own magazine and its 

supporters. “A considerable number of the poets of 
ee fc schools have seen active service in the present 
? © wat poems composed by them ate innumerable. 
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That it is among the productions of these amateur soldiet-poets 

ther than in those of professional bards that we have to look 
is che best wat poems of the present day, may sound strange at 
ee heating, but, if we consider the long tradition of our war 
aes we need not wonder at it, waka being the form of 
literary expression which our countrymen find easiest to adopt 
to express their feelings and theit ideals. 

Still, as it is impossible to give any idea ofthese poems by 
means of translation, we must content ourselves with introduc- 
ing out wat literature of today by a description of a few pto- 
ductions in prose. Some understanding of this type of litera- 
ture can be obtained by a reading of the stories of Ashihei Hino, 
but a more complete understanding of the spirit of out soldiers 
and the meaning of the present affair, as they see it, can be 
obtained by a perusal of Noro Kobchi (The Noto Heights). This 
is a record of the fighting at Nomonhan written by Captain 
Kusaba, who fought bravely at the head of an artillery unit and 
sustained honoutable wounds at this battle, giving in vivid 
detail the brave tepulse of overwhelming strong enemy tank 
units by our artillery. In his Memorandums of a Si quad-leader, 
Hitoshi Munéda, who served at the front as corporal, gives a 
sufficient portrayal of the gallant and genial humanity of out 
hetoes, but this book resembles Hino’s works tather in giving 
but little delineation of the supremacy of the spirit. it, 18 ? 
waka only that we can find adequate expression of this es 
lous loftiness of spirit, and it is the merit of The Noro Feig : 
that there this spiritual quality is to a certain extent delineate 
in ptose. 

IV 

In consideration of the wat books simply _as literary 
ptoductions, we must turn to the works of professional writers 
Who have followed our atmy in the field. Important ae 
them is a book of poems, entitled Sensoh Shishu (Wat Poems) = 
Haruo Sato, the well-known poet. Kansuke Naka s wat ae 
ate also noteworthy. Though he has never visited the ba 
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fields, some of his wat poems are excellent. Let us quote one 
of them here : 


An extremely light comfort-bag 

Was received by a soldier at the front ; 
On opening it, he found, to his surprise, 
A pencil and a letter. 

The words were written down 

With a childish unsteady hand: 

“‘ My two brothers are at the front, 

We ate too poor to send you anything ; 
I’m sending you a pencil now.” 

The soldier, raising his voice, 

Wept and burst into tears 

On a far-off battlefield in China. 


Of wat books in prose, Hukang Diaries by Takao Nakatani, a 
well-known writer, who fought in some of the battles among 
the Tapich-shan Mountains during the Wuhan operations is 
representative. In it he has succeeded in suggesting powerfully 
and precisely the movements of our atmy and the spitit which 
petvades it. Let us end this short article by citing a passage 
from his book describing the attack of our atmy on one of the 
enemy’s bases in the Tapien-shan Mountains : 


It was, indeed, a thrilling sight. From their position the enemy 
continued to throw hand-grenades and now began to fite their trench- 
guns. Numberless shells exploded, raising white smoke. Amid these 
a unit of only eight or nine men were advancing, like mountain climbers 
Gentoo eae up the steep acclivities, little by little and step by step. In 
= pen = es but it was steady perseverance in preparation 
re » tor a brave sudden inrush. Though fiery in spirit, their 

on seemed to belie it. Yet they did not shrink from the firing. 


Steadily, step b 
es doe Ge the one they approached one of the enemy trenches. 


. to the trench, which they then ju d 
aie senor they stood on the edge of ae each is thet 
clearly as See oe gs figures standing there were seen as 
Among them two Bice aie kas Be on the background of the blue sky. 


ere to be distinoui i ; 
Japanese swords over their heads. Spuaeee Waring hcieet aie 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE KONOYE CABINET. 


On the evening of March 25 last Premier Konoye called Count 
Arima, Secretary-General of the Taisei Yokusan Kai (National Service 
Association), to his residence at Oghikubo and asked him in his 
characteristic manner to tender resignation of the entire personnel of 
the central office of the association in otder to facilitate its thorough 
reorganization. On receipt of the immediate resignation of the 
entire staff numbering in al] 450, including Count Arima, the Premier 
appointed Justice Minister Lieutenant-General Heisuké Yanagawa as 
Vice Director-General of the association, and Sohtaro Ishiwata. former 
Finance Minister, as Secretary-General. This move surprised the 
general public, and before its astonishment could subside, the Premiet 
caused another surprise by appointing Masatsuné Ogura, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Sumitomo interests, as a Minister 
without Portfolio. ‘Then he began a reshuffle of the Cabinet and relieved 
Commerce and Industry Minister Kobayashi and Director-General 
of the Planning Board Hoshino of their respective posts. After elevat- 
ing Vice-Admiral Sadajiro Toyoda, Vice-Minister of the Navy, to 
the tank of Admiral, the Premier appointed him in Kobayashi’s place, 
while he recommended the Throne to appoint the Acting Directot- 
General of the China Affairs Bureau, Lieutenant-General Teiichi 
Suzuki, as Director-General of the Planning Board, concurrently 
holding the post of a State Minister. Before the prorogation of the 
last Diet session the Premier had been contemplating to revitalize his 
Cabinet in parallel with the projected revamping of the National Service 
Association. 

_ In tegard to the inception of the association a section of public 
opinion in the country believes that Prince Konoye was not fully satisfied 
at the very beginning with its organizational structure and personnel, as 
is evidenced from the fact that in expressing his views to the members 
of the committee on the preparation for the formation of a new 
Political system he had stated that, although the public seemed to 
€Xpect a great deal from the proposed new system, there was no ae 
pect of a powerful organization like Nazism or Fascism being 4¢ 
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veloped in the country ; all that could be expected being the formation 
of an organ designed to promote a spiritual movement for national] 
tes it was decided to form a National Service Association, 
various forces in the country initiated strong movements for securing 
representation for themselves, with the result that Premier Konoye 
found himself at the head of an organization not in accord with his 
original ideas in regard to its mechanism and personal elements. This 
sad turn in the affairs reacted greatly on the mind of the Premier who 
there and then became determined to reorganize it, even if he had to 
face a Parliamentary debate which ultimately took place in the last Diet 
session. 

Some time back when the Premier elicited the opinion of the 
leaders of the various disbanded political parties, such as, Machida, 
Nakajima, Kuhara and Adachi, who are all now Cabinet Councillors, 
and Mayéda, Director of the Diet Members’ Club, Machida promptly 
recommended complete overhauling of the association, laying special 
emphasis on the need of recasting its personnel—a proposal which had 
the tacit consent of Mayéda. 

Premier Konoye is a man of determined decision. This trait 
was clearly revealed at the time of his first Cabinet, when he carried 
out Ministerial changes. Education Minister Yasui was replaced by 
Kido who, in turn, vacated the office in favour of General Araki. 
Similarly Commerce and Industry Minister Yoshino made room for 
Tkéda, while Foreign Minister Hirota surrendered the portfolio to General 
Ugaki. In Japan thete has been no Premier so resolute like Prince 
Konoye in carrying out renovations, particularly in regard to the 
personnel of the cabinet. It is, therefore, obvious that he has reorganized 
the association and remodelled the Cabinet solely for the best interest of 
the country. So far he has not declared what specific changes he ex- 
pects in the national policy of Japan as a sequel to these renovations, 

Those who come in contact with the Premier are invariably im- 
pressed by his sincerity with tespect to his determination to serve the 
interests of the nation. The Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, who is in 
close touch with him, is reported to have told a friend that he had 
never before seen Prince Konoye so firmly determined as he was now. 


In this connection it may be noted that the Premier is stated to have 
informed an acquaintance as follows : 


I will tresolutel 


¥ catty out my political policies. There may be 
some who criticize : Aber : 


the course I am taking, but I am convinced that it is 
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ly way to save the country. The reorganization of the National 
the on T cscciation and reconstruction of the Cabinet are both based 
Service 


is conviction. 
upon this co 


ard to the programme of Prince Konoye, it seems that public 

In te8 divided. One section is of the opinion that he is taking a 
ee perenne desiting to harmonize the relations between the 
rE es of the nation, abandoning his previous reformation 
anaes —_ other section stresses that his reported firm determina- 
projects. in the least tinged with realism or opportunism, nor is it 
eo. omblaise that he urges the building up of highly-geared 
inany va F nce as a matter of prime importance, and to that end he 
es ane es creased production of coal and iron and other items neces- 
eel defence and that he never intends to effect a compro- 
ale es of the status quo. 
ee Sager nenenen ne of ae ctiticisms, he reorganized the 
Phi ao appointed Ogura as Minister without aka ne 

j t of General Yanagawa as Vice Director-General Oo 
TE as received with certain amount of misgivings in some 
eae in view of his relations with Baron enone feared 
ie he might direct the national service a oe move 
i Gane vs ee Penn eke : great powet 

It cannot be denie a : 
in the Konoye Cabinet, and it seems that the ream paneer 
by him in the formation “a Be police sea ae the campaign 
has sprung up a fear that Prince Konoye may Se Ae ebeE he 
into a spiritual movement primarily ate at a salable pe 
national spirit. Although he has declared at eve y eee a 
portunity that he would on no account let the ages cae 
ment recede, public misapprehension has sae ane 
explaining his ideas, the Premier 1s reported to 


icati ia- 
I fully realize my responsibility for the complication of the assoc 


‘ : i the 
tion’s question. I would have also resigned the ene te its 
otganization but for the fact that tts stipulations aa the circum- 
directorship should be concurrently held by the ee the question, 1 
stances, if I were to answer for the nes aie disectorel: The 
should have to resign the Premiership as well as the llow me to take 
Present condition of our country, however, ys a ee the matter in 
this course. It is not right that I who 1s sesponst . sociation, so I 
question should undertake the reorganization on aie ons 
would like to entrust that work to some other suitable persons. 
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In order to give shape to this policy he appointed General Yana- 
gawa as Vice Director-General and in doing so he was Satisfied in 
his mind that the new executive will not do anything likely to be 
associated with communism. that there will occur no friction between 
him and the Kokutai Meicho-ha (a faction consisting of those advocating 
the clarification of national polity) and that he will remain a loyal friend 
of Baron Hiranuma. The Premier also took into account the fact 
that the new Vice Director-General is well suited to carry out the te- 
consttuction scheme without being obstructed by any influential 
Parliamentary force. 

The appointment of Ogura in the Cabinet has led certain quarters 
to believe that the Premier is determined to reconstruct wartime 
economy, curbing the bureaucratic control of the financial magnates, 


The opinion of Prince Konoye in this regard is understood to be as 
follows : 


The reason why I have asked Mr. Ogura to join the Cabinet is that 
I want him to adjust various wartime economic questions. I am not 
good at handling economic questions. Baron Hiranuma seems to be in 
the same boat with me in this respect. 


Therefore it is evident that the Premier desires his new Minister to 
gather the views of all the Cabinet membets interested in wartime 


economy with the object of co-ordinating them in a judicious mannet. 
In this connection Ogura stated : 


Being an old man, I may not be able to doa small job satisfactorily, 
yet I shall be able to do a big job affecting the whole nation. The ex- 
istence of numerous men of business working without keeping in touch 


with one another will do no good to the country. Unification is neces- 
sary in the economic world too. This 
the Cabinet. No ente 


man of character, 
must be geared up a 
life. Stabilization 


: has necessitated my entrance into 

tprise will be successful unless it is supervised by a 

All the Ministers of State and government officials 

dequately. They must be more kind to the national 
of people’s minds will be the keynote of my work. 

: heat statement of Ogura is rather high-falutin and is designed 

fo) x heck the activities of certain unbalanced persons. The general 

by Aa it Sia _ se Waiting to see what conctete plan is evolved 
"_ “fough he is planning to co-ordinate all t ic polici 

es 

of the Government, it see ee 


ms that he is in a disadvant iti 
ageous position 
having no right-hand man to consult with. ; : 
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The expetiences gathered from the recent economic conference 
Ministers point out that interested authorities do not seem to 
of the ™ n regard to the formulation of general plans, but disagreement 
cae hen concrete plans are submitted for execution. Therefore, it is 
ea tical how far Ogura will be able to have his views incorporated 
ey cee of the Cabinet, especially when he is not vested with 
as ee rity as will enable him to strive for a reorganization of the 
such ant na ape of the official system in the light of his policies. 
Suga lence of this peculiarity among officials, which may not be 
ss Eee one for Japan, will undoubtedly hinder the acceleration 
co ae of Ogura, for whom the only way open to get his 
sae : suggestions respected as the ideas of the Cabinet itself is to 
Bite full support of the Premier himself. It is, however 
eons doubtful whether Ogura will always secure the support of 
him since it is well known that Prince Konoye, as a statesman, cannot 
be influenced by personal considerations as revealed by his drastic 
actions against Kobayashi and Hoshino. . : 
It is true the strengthening of Ogura s position seems to re 
receiving the careful study of the Premier, but it SS poe 
seen how far it will go. In addition to that the ay ae 
and Industry Minister Toyoda and Director-General fo) : 4 ee 
Boatd Suzuki may not always be in line with the views 0 oe es 
world which is conscious that the Government has decide 
concentrate on the increased production of materials caeme a 
national defence. The unanimous opinion in the ee 
munity is that there can be no major change in the galaersn 
fundamental economic policy, although differences may ‘ ae 
it and Toyoda and Suzuki, both of whom appeat to ae aries 
account of their limited knowledge of the actual condition 
economic world. 
At the time of his joining the Cabinet Admiral Toyoda declared : 


I have some acquaintances in business, including ae ena 
to effectively co-operate with all my colleagues. Increase a ei 
coal and iron is the most urgent matter at this auc me ms ae 
al defence must be strengthened as speedily as aac ae look as 
Stances, the Ministry of Commerce and Industry may pe ture. As I 
if it were turned into a military supply department 0 nde 


: and economics. 
am interested in science, I think I shall be able to underst 


eee ‘ i to 
General Suzuki has also emphasized the necessity of adhering 
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the Government’s fundamental policy and of avoiding anything likely 
foment a general feeling of insecurity in the country. 
mae —Chihiro Tsutsui (The Chuo Koron, May, 1941) 


THE JAPANESE NATION AND POLITICS 


“Whither goes the world”—seems to be the popular question 
of the day ; it is now on the lips of almost everyone. Before discussing 
this topic it is worth while to inquire into the course of the Orient, 
A survey of the world in regard to the eastern drive of European Powers 
reveals that Spain, the Netherlands and Portugal took the lead in that 
push followed later by Britain, France, Germany and Russia. Notice 
the path of their drive and also the course of the westerfn penetration 
of the Western Hemisphere, particularly of the United States of America, 
which country has steadily carried out her western penetration from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast and then to Hawaii and the Philippines 
across the Pacific and also to Alaska and the Aleutians across Canada 
and the Pacific. Where has her western thrust been directed? It is 
obvious that the penetration converged by the “ white ” races in Asia 
from east, from west, from north and from south threatens to obliterate 
the existence of Asia from the map. The Japanese ate responsible 
for the solution of the question, whither the Orient goes, rather than 
the issue, whither the world goes. And for that reason they have been 
induced to devote their serious attention to the question, whither Japan 
goes—a question which is of more serious concern to them among the 
three. 

An investigation into various contentions at issue indicates that 
undue anxiety about daily changes or happenings is at the root of the 
major cause for popular unrest as well as for instability in the Govern- 
ment’s policies. Look at the advancement in this country in the past 
two or three decades. There was a time when birth control was 
advocated in Japan in an effort to neutralize surplus population and 
to solve the consequent foodstuff ptoblem. Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
was invited by the advocates of birth control to this country from the 
United States, and the information assiduously and systematically 
gathered thereon in the past apparently heightened the need of a “ beat 
Sia a ge which, in fact, is the slogan of the day not only 

Panese, but also with the world, now throbbing with an 


: Chih i T ii s#3 : pe 
eee tito Tsutsui is a staff member of the Political section of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
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expectant dectease in population ; and yet one cannot recall the heyday 
of birth control without emotion. From the eugenic viewpoint, 
birth control may have some merit, but it cannot plead its usefulness 
with a nation, whose life has to be made more full and abundant. 

Take the foodstuff question, for instance. In view of shortage of 
rice, a plan was worked out to increase rice production. Within ten 
years of the execution of that plan Japan was flooded with an over- 
supply of tice, with the result that a reduction in the rice acreage was 
advocated. Now, again, Japan, being faced with rice shortage, has 
been obliged to purchase large quantities of the staple product from 
French Indo-China and Thailand. This shows how sweeping has 
been the change in the administration’s policies—from increasing 
rice production to reduction in the acreage, from a surplus population 
to birth control and again to “ bear and propagate” policy. Instances 
of such remarkable revisions in this country within a short space of time 
can be quoted in abundance. 

It is, however, needless to mention that passing phenomena 
deserve full investigation and close study as questions of realities and, 
therefore, research work should be carried on in that direction. In 
formulating and enforcing the policies of the Government it is impera- 
tive that full consideration should be paid to the eternity of the Japanese 
nation and state as well as of the world so as not to compromise 
the future of the country. It is indeed true that the Government's 
policies are subject to alterations from time to time in keeping with 
altered conditions, but nonetheless those policies must be worked 
out by paying particular attention to the long life of the Japanese 
nation and state as well as to the right path to be followed by man. 
These facts should be borne in mind in solving the questions, whether 
the Japanese should advance north or south, whether the Japanese 
should undertake overseas development in the continent or the South 
Sea region and whether importance should be attached to materialism 
Ot spiritualism. 

The guiding principles of the construction of a new order in East 
Asia or in the world will be naturally evolved when the question, 
whither the Orient goes, and the consequent question, what ee 
stabilizing and driving power of East Asia, should do, are solve 1. e 
Government has made pronouncements in this respect from time to 
time, while a keen discussion has already developed in the sone! on 
these subjects. Yet one is apprehensive that failure to obtain a clear 
conception of these mattets is responsible for various remarks levelled 
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against the Government’s policies. 

Whither goes the Orient ? The answer to this question jis to 
be found only in the revival of Oriental culture, namely, Oriental 
philosophy and Oriental morality. In this connection, it must be 
remembered that the essence of Oriental culture is already concentrated 
in Japan. A view of nature and the world, unique to Japan, is 
embodied in the Emperor’s solicitude to enable all the people each 
to have his own appropriate place under the sun. On the other hand, 
the importation of Buddhism and Western culture into Japan has 
enabled the harmonious blending of Eastern and Western culture, In 
comparing with China, the birthplace of Confucianism, and with India, 
the cradle of Buddhism, the observer will realize that there is no other 
nation than Japan among the Oriental countries that has imported and 
fully digested Western culture and that there is no other nation like 
Japan that has harmoniously blended Eastern culture with Western 
civilization on the basis of its own opinion of the world and the 
nature. Considered in this light, the Japanese may well pride 
themselves on their unique abilities. In solving the question, whither 
goes the Orient, the path to be taken by Japan, the stabilizing and 
driving power of the Orient, will be clearly indicated by the clarification 
of the concept of the national structure, unique to herself. 

Again a look at the map of the Orient at once discloses that the 
penetration of Western Powers from east, from west, from north and 
from south is directed against Japan. It is highly problematical whether 
Japan’s view of the world conforms with that of Western Powers 
whose ideology is fundamentally different from hets, particularly in 
tegard to her lofty ideal that has inspired her to assume leadership of 
the Orient. In order to revive Oriental culture by her own efforts 
and to make a substantial contribution to the cause of world peace, 
Japan should fully realize that justice must be reinforced with power, 
although it is true that power is liable to be abused and that those 
Possessing power often believe that might is right without taking pain 
to make a critical analysis of their own contentions. Still the absolute 
Impossibility of realizing their aspirations without power has been 
pressed home to the Japanese people who have gtoaned under world 
Pressure for nearly a century since they carried out the Meiji Restoration 
eae aie seine an apt saying, “justice without being 

Power isa crime, may be recalled. Hence the writer’s 


firm conviction is that in attaining her aspiration Japan must fall back 
upon her POwet—power ¢ Jz Japonaise. 
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Japan is now confronted with a great ordeal in accomplishing 
her avowed aspiration. Whether the Japanese should advance north 
or south, to the continent or to the South Sea region forms an aspect 
of that aspiration. International frictions or a world war may arise 
from that issue. Moreover, the current situation dictates the Japanese 
Government and the people to make careful pteparations. Sometimes 
a masterly diplomatic stroke may be necessary to push Japan’s case. 
These propositions cover such a wide range that it is difficult to seek 
their solution in advance. However, the key to the solution of them 
may be found in the difference between Western and Japanese culture. 
In the past, world civilization, especially European culture, developed 
with an emphasis on the ease and comfort of individuals, although it 
cannot be denied that Western culture in the garb of liberalistic civiliza- 
tion made a tremendous development in the past two or three centuries, 
but this inherent weakness in it has precipitated the question— 
“whither goes the world?” Furthermore, it has let loose a struggle 
for supremacy among the ideologies, such as, liberalism, totalitarianism 
and communism, and, as a consequence, one is apt to feel sceptical 
whether Western culture has followed the law of nature in seeking ease 
and comfort of individuals as its objective. It is well known that in- 
dividual liberty must be recognized to give full play to the inborn 
abilities of individuals, while rest and recreation are necessary in the 
successful discharge of their duties. On the other hand, Oriental 
culture, especially Japanese culture, has been built up on the basis 
of strenuous efforts—efforts continuously put forth since the founding 
of the Japanese Empire to create a better cultute. This accounts We 
the growth of the Japanese martial spirit—a spirit that prizes saree 
atts which are truly symbolical, and as such, are not weapons 0 28° 
gtession, oppression or force. In fact, these arts represent eae 
affection for strenuous life. The sword in this country is regarde 
as sacred—a “‘ divine utensil ;”? whereas in China, it is regarded “8 
“cursed”? weapon. The ideal sword in Japan is one a beri 
with blood, but powerful enough to invoke justice 6 ae ee 
ptevail. And that is why the Japanese belief is that the = ee 
intended to kill the foe or to cause bloodshed, but to make jus 

revail through strenuous efforts. ; oy ee 
; At this oni of complicated and strange pean ES 
subject to constant variations, the Three-Power Treaty a ae 
cluded in addition to the Tripartite Anti-Comintern Pact sti oe ae 
while a Neutrality Treaty was recently signed between Japan 
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Soviet Union. In the face of such a delicate international atmosphere, 
it is not agreeable to enter into a political discussion, Instead of 
wotrying about the Government’s policies, it would be better for 
the nation to pay attention to the national resources and their total] 
power on which everything, including the Government’s policies, is 
based. The question whether totalitarianism should be adopted or 
whether individualism should be tolerated has been virtually settled 
inasmuch as there is no more room left for its further discussion, 
In a state whose subjects look upon the Ruling Family as their 
father and whose component members have inseparable connections 
with the state itself, all questions are settled on the basis of the nation’s 
total power. When this total power is fostered with “ strenuous ” 
culture, it becomes a formidable one. On the basis of this total 
power will all questions confronting Japan be settled smoothly and 
successfully, including those relating to national physique, abilities and 
faith in the future of the country. 
—General Baron Sadao Araki (The Kaizo, May, 1941)+ 


OUR FUTURE POPULATION PROBLEM 


The fifth National Census taken on October I, 1940, tevealed 
the total population of our entire territory as 105,226,101, of which 


aggregate Japan proper accounted for 73,114,308, the particulars 
being as follows : 


Total Male Female 
Japan proper 73,114,000 36,566,000 36,548,000 
Korea 24,326,000 12,266,000 12,060,000 
F ormosa 5,872,000 2,971,000 2,901,000 
Saghalien 415,000 240,000 175,000 
Kwantung Province 1,367,000 782,000 586,000 
South Sea Islands 131,000 73,000 59,000 
Total 105,226,000 52,897,000 52,329,000 


The above statistics indicate that in apan proper the male popula- 
tion is slightly larger than the female eee ae in Rone 
Formosa, Saghalica, Kwantung and the South Sea Islands the number 
of male inhabitants is significantly larger than the female unit—a 
usual population feature in the colonies. The figures obtainable in 


the four precedin i ; 
& Official records ate given b . 
the current census : 8 clow along with those in 


1 G x 
eneral Baton Araki was formerly Minister of Wat and Minister of Education. 
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Entire Territory : Total population Increase — Rate of Increase 


1920 77:728,731 — az 

1925 84,278,999 6,550,268 8.4% 
1930 91,421,410 75142,411 8.5% 
1935 - 98,934,173 7,512,763 8.2% 
1940 105,226,101 6,291,928 6.4% 

Japan Proper : 

1920 55,963,053 = oe 

1925 59,736,822 357735799 6.7% 
1930 64,450,005 45713,183 79% 
1935 69,254,148 4,804,143 75% 
1940 73,114,308 3,860,160 5.6% 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the year 1935 saw a greater 
increase in population than the year 1920 both in the entire tertitory 
and in Japan proper, though the rate of increase showed a decline in 
each case. Last year’s census indicated a rapid fall both in the rate of 
increase of population and in population, the rate of increase being 
practically reduced to 6.4 per cent. for the entire territory and 5.6 per 
cent. for Japan proper. Compared with the figures for 1935, the 
population in the entire territory decreased by 1,220,835 and in Japan 
proper by 945,983. ' 

This decline in the rate of population-increase appeats ascribable 
partly to a general decline in the fertility of our nationals and partly 
to the China affair. The unfortunate position in this regard was 
forecast by the late Dr. Teijiro Uyéda, when he made a careful investiga- 
tion of the results of all the censuses taken up to 1930. His anticipa- 
tion is endorsed by the results of the present census and that of the 
official survey of 1935. ‘The pointed decline in the rate of increase 
indicated in the returns of the current survey seems largely due to the 
China affair as well as to the general international situation. The 
1935 census revealed an excess of the male population in Japan proper 
over the female population by as large a figure as 214,118, the respective 
male and female population figures being 34,734,133 and 34,520,015. 
The excess indicated by the latest census is only 17,712. bet 

It must be noted, however, that in surveying population in 1940 
every man called to the colours was dealt with as still remaining in his 
shotai, or home. As the number of the males emigrated since the 
Manchurian incident is large apart from those called out for military 
Service, it is surmisable that immigration accounts, to a considerable 
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extent, for the marked decrease in the excess of the male population 
over the female number. 

Though the actual position of our population has not been an- 
nounced in recent years, there is reason to believe that our birth 
trate has fallen off in some degree, and yet the negligible increase in- 
dicated by the new census cannot be regarded as pointing toward a 
steady decrease in our population. — What is the actual trend of our 
population then? This is a very important question, and as such, 
it is extremely difficult to answer. Judging from all the available data, 
however, the writer thinks that a gradual fall in our population- 
increase is inevitable, admitting at the same time that the observations 
of the present census ate attributable to some special factors. 

A campaign to combat this deplorable state of things has of late 
been put into motion in the country, and, as a consequence, various 
measures for increasing our birth rate are being studied. If some ef- 
fective measures to this end are worked out, the downward tendency 
of our population-increase will have been checked, provided such 
innovations are drastically enforced. The first requisite to population- 
increase is the stabilization of our nationals’ living. No healthy child 
could be expected from an ill-fed mother. 

While the rate of increase of our population is really on the 
downgrade, a careful analysis of that aspect of the question makes it 
clear that the setback only represents a fall in the rate of increase in 
the number of our children in the productive age group (15-59 years 
of age). Therefore, a decrease in our productive population sooner 
or later is to be anticipated, but it will be some time before such a 
dectease occuts. 

Dr. Uydéa, anticipating a rapid fall in our population-increase, 
took into account the possibility of a rapid increase in our productive 
population for the coming twenty years and the consequent necessity 
of providing the additional number of people with employment— 
a problem which is fated to become pressing at the end of twenty years ; 
that is, from the time he made his forecast about ten years ago. How- 
ever, as our political and economic conditions have remarkably changed 
in the interval, owing to the Manchurian incident and the present China 
affair, his fears regarding the problem of providing work to our in- 
creased productive population do not appear to be genuine. Nevet- 
theless, nO one can possibly say how long this favourable situation 
eS oS eae) at this time of abnormal international situa- 

whose end is rather difficult to predict, and also what will be the 
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future trend of the general condition of the world after its return to 
normality. In any case, the writer does not apprehend the recurrence 
of those conditions which appeared in the world after the termination 
of the last World War. 

Significance should be attached to the report that the National 
Resources Planning Board of Ametica is stated to have recently formed 
a plan for the launching of a public project estimated to cost $6,000,000,- 
ooo and that President Roosevelt has submitted his report thereon to 
Congress. Anyhow, those who recall the bitter experiences of all 
the countries soon after the last World War naturally cannot be optimistic 
about the possible aftermath of the present conflagration. 

It was indeed during the time of economic depression after the 
termination of the last World War that our population was pointed 
out as overflowing, with the consequence that ways to restrict its 
rapid increase were discussed. At that time the writer, criticizing the 
advocates of restriction, pointed out that the population surplus was 
due to business depression and the consequent scarcity of jobs, maintain- 
ing simultaneously that jobs had not become unplentiful because of 
the surplus population. The mutual connection between population 
and employment will, in all possibility, remain the focus of the problem 
of our future population. —The Toyo Keizai, April 26, 1941 


THE NEW ECONOMIC ORDER AND 
OUR INDUSTRIALISTS 


It is generally believed that a fundamental difference exists between 
the views of Japanese financiers and those of the Japanese Government 
on most of the pending economic issues and that it is wholly impossible 
to harmonize them. This deplorable situation, in the opinion of 
the present writer, may be attributed to various factots. 

The so-called highly intellectual industrialists have had various 
experiences that enable them to cope with changing conditions. Their 
policy is not based on theory, but on an accumulation of knowledge 
and unsystematized facts. Their practices may be compared to specific 
temedies, in distinct contrast to the Government’s viewpoint, which 
is based solely on theory. Accordingly, businessmen accuse the latter 
of ignorance of actualities, of being given to argument for argument’s 
sake. On the other hand, the Government authorities accuse business- 
men of flaunting the word “ practical” in an attempt to gloss over 
their limited knowledge of essential basic theory. In short, the one 
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is too practical and the other is too theoretical. Our industrialists need 
to become a little more theoretical and to cultivate the faculty to forecast 
possible developments, the futute trend of national economy and so 
forth. If they could suggest intelligent economic plans based on a 
combination of practical experience and theory, surely there would 
be harmonious co-operation with the government officials. The 
government officials also should reconsider the coutse they have 
followed thus far. They have asserted that our liberal economy should 
be reformed in such and such a way, that Japan must abandon the gold 
standard to meet possible changes in the international situation, that 
such and such measures should be taken to improve our export trade 
and so on. But do they know how to realize the results they desire ? 
So far they have tried only by the exercise of the authority vested in 
them. The new order in Japanese officialdom cannot be operated 
satisfactorily until intelligent civilians are infused into it. For this 
purpose, revision of the civil service regulations is necessary. 

The necessity to prevent uncontrolled inflation of prices is tec- 
ognized generally by the financial world, but there isa conflict of opinion 
between the capitalists and the industrialists. The capitalists contend 
that consistent reasonably low prices should be maintained, whereas 
the industrialists argue that limited increases in commodity prices 
other than those for daily necessities may be overlooked in the interests 
of productivity expansion, that a certain extent of currency expansion 
should be accepted if industrial output is to be increased. The writer 
believes there is no need to revise the Government’s low ptice policy, 
as it is being operated with fair success, but it might be advisable to 
moderate that part of this policy that affects materials essential to ex- 
pansion of productivity. “ Publicinterests first ” is fully and naturally 
appreciated by our financiers, but in an economic system not yet com- 
pletely shorn of liberal practices, capital does not rally around enterprises 
in which the chances for profit are slim. Shares yielding poor dividends 
do not find ready buyers on the market. Banks offering low interest 
tates do not attract heavy deposits. In short, low-profit enterprises 
simply cannot prosper. So it is necessaty to allow a certain degree 
of freedom, particularly when industrial expansion is so urgent as at 


present. Of course, the use and distribution of profits must be ruled 
from a more materialistic viewpoint. 


. “ Sane me that many persons confuse ethical and economic 
ri. sis mus atgument. To deny all profits is utterly impracticable 
€ the present economic System remains in effect. But revision in 
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the manner of distribution of profits is yet another matter. It requires 
careful examination and consideration. In the regulation of the 
distribution of profits, I might suggest some way of expending them 
on social welfare projects, an excess profits tax or a progressive profits 
tax. Of course, some of these measures already have been taken, but 
mote effective application is needed. I wish to emphasize that disap- 
proval of profits is unreasonable under our present economic system. 
This may sound trite, but it is based on reality. Whether it may be 
followed at all times and under any circumstances is quite another 
question. I believe that there is no other alternative than to recognize 
a cettain freedom in the pursuit of profit, if we are to expand industrial 
output speedily. 

Any nation with as limited a supply of materials as Japan must 
make sure of an adequate supply of essential materials and use them 
intelligently through proper governmental control, if it wishes to 
ncrease its industrial output for a specific purpose. Iron, for example, 
may be utilized profitably for toy-making, but under present 
conditions it must be devoted to armaments without regard to profits. 
Hence the importance of planned economy, the sort of which Japan 
is badly in need. 

However, I do not endorse the Government’s application of the 
same degree and kind of restrictions to all manufacturing industries 
simply for the sake of drastic reform. At the same time, I am far from 
advocating unlimited freedom in the matter of industrial profits. I 
believe it is necessary to allow the munitions industries a reasonable 
margin of profit and, on the other hand, to regulate the profits of 
industries which do not cater directly to wartime needs. If industries 
most vital to the construction of a high-degree defence State are permit- 
ted a reasonable profit, there can be no doubt that both capital and 
labour will be eager to co-operate with the Government in effective 
Service. Planned economy on sucha basis would be certain of success. 
Theoretically, the idea is all right, but if this planned economy were 
abandoned altogether, production might be halted completely at 
least for a while. 

Productivity expansion raises the question of deciding the relative 
importance of various enterprises, either according to the nature of 
the work or the scale on which it is conducted. On the latter basis, 
there arises the ptoblem of how to deal with smaller factories. Thete is 
a certain generalization in some quarters about the potentialities of the 
medium and small factories, with the implication that their very existence 
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is a hindrance to the expansion of industrial expansion. This must 
be abolished entirely. In some lines production is gteatest in home 
industry, which often can be increased, But, of course, it is mistaken 
to force medium and small factories to undertake important jobs for 
which only large plants are equipped, although the former may co- 
operate ptacticably with the latter. In any case, there can be no 
excuse for razing all the smaller factories. 

Industrial readjustment at present is urgently needed. If free 
competition is permitted to continue, there will develop duplication 
of capital, stocks, labour, raw materials and abuse of technique. But 
in seeking a remedy, careful study of present conditions is essential. 
It is absurd to invest heavily in all lines of industry, from iron and 
petroleum down to soy-bean paste. It is irrational also to attempt to 
meet the public demand for daily necessities through the present distribu- 
tion system. Effective control of any field of economy is impossible 
without State authority, and therefore I believe it would be a mistake 
to depend on voluntary control by industrialists or independent ar- 
rangements by trade unions for rationalization in any industry. In- 
vested with governmental authority, private persons or groups could 
exetcise control as effectively as the Government itself in the readjust- 
ment of industry. 

There is some talk just now of “ restoring ” industry to the Govern- 
ment, but no industrialist conducts his business solely in his own in- 
terests. He knows that every field of industry is for the State. If 
this “restoration” means nationalization of industry as a whole, I 
cannotendorseit. With the establishment of the so-called new eco- 
nomic order, a certain degree of planning and controlling authority has 
been accorded to industrial leaders who, nevertheless, must exercise 
such powers under Government supervision. I would like the Govern- 
ment to go a step further and restore some of the already nationalized 
enterprises to private operation. For example, the redemption of the 
so-called “ted letter ” public loans will be a great problem in the 
future. It might be a good idea for the Government to turn over 
the tobacco monopoly to ptivate enterprise in settlement of a part 
of these loans. Tt might also be suggested that the Government could 
Semiramis aie toward a similar purpose. National regulation 
Re RE ae gO elena might be applied to the capitalization of 
Sa cee a a Of Feorganization, leaving actual manage- 
ice Foo ae cs. As an alternative, such concerns might be 

Pecial enterprises under Government control. ‘The 
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roposed “new economic order ” allows any of these arrangements, 
and if it works satisfactorily there should be no need to nationalize 
allindustry. However, ifthe free competition now rampant in industry 
cannot be eliminated, it will be necessary to entrust some of the 

resent industries to private capital. The first requisite at the moment 
is that all private industrialists and financiers should act in such a 
manner as to conform fully with the purpose and the spirit of the “new 


economic ofder.” | 
—Ai-ichiro Fujiyama (The Bungei Shunju, April, 1941)* 


; Manufucturi and 
1 Ai-ichiro Fujiyama is president of the Nippon ae ufucturing Company 
also president of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
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Kinser Sésou Sut (A History of Japanese Life in Recent 
Generations). By Ryuzo Saito. The Sobghénsha, Tokyo. pp. 292. 


I.40 yen. 

The changing aspects of Japan’s social and cultural life from the 
beginning of the Yedo period through the Taisho era (1911-25) are 
described in a very interesting manner in the two sections comprising 
this book. The latter section, dealing with the transitional period 
of the Meiji Restoration, during which Japan emerged, after years 
of struggle between the new and the old, from a backward country 
into a modern State, covers one of the most glorious periods of Japanese 
development. However, the first part is the cream of the book, describ- 
ing the Yedo period in which the ruling power of the feudal warrior 
classes began to wane and the sentiment of the masses obtained greater 
respect. This period may be said to represent a specific “‘ Yedo 
culture,” as against previous stages in history when ‘‘ Muromachi 
culture,” ‘“‘ Heian culture”? or “‘ Nara culture ” held sway. Likewise, 
the Meiji era and the Taisho era may be viewed as a period of prepara- 
tion for an entirely new sort of culture. 

Yedo culture reflected the peculiarities of feudalism in Japan, which 
was consummated in the Yedo period, so-called because the seat of 
government was located at Yedo (modern Tokyo). It also shows 
ways in which the Tokugawa Shogunate, which ruled during the Yedo 
period, has influenced the Japanese tempetament, favourably or not. 
The value and charm of the book lies chiefly in the way in which it 
presents the merits and demerits of Japanese feudalism through cultural 
aspects. It is a more vivid and graphic history of Yedo culture and 
literature than any published before. 

The famous vendetta of the forty-seven ronin (wattiors without 
a lord), which has become a classic example of bushido (way of watriors), 
i Pia tips whee oe in more turbulent times instead 
ie nes ea ee - of t ne petiod, when the warrior class 
Geir. lis effete. n eed, combativeness was. tather 

pon in the early Yedo period and the peaceful times brought 
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on by the Tokugawas had an enervating effect on the samurai (watrior 
class). It was at this time that the impetuous nature of the samurai 
began to find an outlet in the practice of oibara, or comitting harakiri 
after the death of the lord to accompany and serve him in the other 
world. ‘The practice became so widespread that a government decree 
was issued forbidding it. Vengeance likewise became a matter of 
intense public acclaim, largely because of stories about the Soga 
brothers whose conduct in avenging their father had been handed on 
for generations as a classic example of filial piety. This practice also 
was prohibited by the Tokugawa régime, another manifestation of a 
change in popular sentiment toward the warrior class. 

From the viewpoint of cultural history, there came about a change 
in our national life that led to the birth of a style of art, literature and 
refinement in customs that we now call the flower of Yedo culture. 
The rough and ready, often violent warriors of the early days of the 
Yedo petiod gradually became urbanized and softened. under the 
influence of peaceful times. Ultimately they turned to art and music, 
theretofore centred in the Kyoto district, developing a new culture 
that reached its peak in the Ghénroku era. The book describes the 
transition vividly and describes the gradual ascendancy of the merchant 
classes over the wattior classes and the blooming of the so-called 
Yedokko (Yedo person) temperament, characterized by chivalry, honesty 
and generosity. : 

Summarized briefly, the book depicts the perplexity of the samurai 
in the early Yedo period owing to the lack of outlets for their prowess. 
The idle warriors took to all sorts of luxurious pastimes, which the 
Shogunate encouraged to reduce discontent and the possibility of 
undesirable friction. Then the samurai wete vittually impoverished 
by a conflagration in the Meiréki era, which reduced to ashes a greater 
part of Yedo. The samurai glorified the virtues of simplicity and the 
frugal life, of which the government also took advantage for the com- 
plete restoration of the capital. 

The author deals next with the cultural movement from Kyoto 
to Yedo in the Ghénroku era, the rise of the trading classes and the 
development of specific Yedo tastes and characteristics. ee a 
carried on and encouraged by the Shogun Iyénort Tokugawa, at be 
Shogun Yoshimuné Tokugawa brought about a revival of the mattia 
atts and more solid national traits, although only temporarily. Two 
generations later, the people of Yedo wete leading an ome ey 
life, whereas the formerly dominant samurai: wete on the decline. 
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this time, too, the Aabuki (classical Japanese drama) began to flourish, 
In the Bunsei era, Yedo culture reached full maturity and its subsequent 
decay along with the weakening of the Tokugawa rule is described in 
the last chapter of this section. ; 

Taking up the last section of the book, it tells of the strong 
Europeanization movement that characterized the early part of the 
Meiji era, although it was opposed vigorously by a reactionary dtive 
by nationalists. Then followed the Sino-Japanese and the Russo- 
Japanese Wars, victory in both of which made Japan the cynosure of 
world attention. Here the author refers to the tendency among 
otherwise modest Japanese women to dress themselves as gorgeously 
as possible. Then the book describes the latter part of the Meiji era 
and, in conclusion, the Taisho era, during which Japan started rapid 
expansion abroad. 


Ajiva Kensétsu SHA (Reconstructors of Asia). By SHUMEI 
OxxawA. The Daiichi Shobo, Tokyo. pp. 428. 1.80 yen. 


This book appears to be the continuation of a previous one writ- 
ten some twenty yeats ago by Dr. Ohkawa entitled Questions of Reviving 
Asia. No argument is necessary to say that Asia has been constantly 
striving for regeneration during the past two decades. It is, of course, 
true that the effects of the last World War reacted favourably on the 
gtowth of that movement which today, with the progress of the cut- 
rent European war, has considerably gained in strength, heightening 
the belief that it may sooner or later bring about an epoch-making stage 
in the history of Asiatic revival. In this work the author, in order to 
display the progress in that direction, has described the brilliant ac- 
complishments of five contemporary Asiatic leadets. 

The preface of the book is illuminating, because it clearly reveals 
the profound attachment of Dr. Ohkawa toward these leaders. He 
personifies them as Asiatic heroes and in appreciating the significance 
of theit missions, he feelingly points out that the continent has produced 
such esteemed men of sterling qualities. In one place he says: 


__ itis true that no great work can be accomplished by one man; but 
witout in guidance of a single man of extraordinary ability and dace 
mination, no important task can be successfully realized. Indeed, what 
has impressed me most in my study of the history of Asia are ‘he rdles 
pisyed Py its meritorious figures, My impression is that without Kemal 
Ataturk in Turkey and Riza Pahlevi in Iran, these two countties would 
never have recovered from their moribund state; if Ibn Saud had not 
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been born in Arabia, the unity of the whole peninsula would not have 
been realized ; suppose there was no Gandhi in India, the independence 
movement in that country would not have advanced to its present devel- 


oped stage. 


These illustrious reformers rose with a resolute determination to 
save their homelands at a time when the nations were almost on the 
verge of collapse because of the utter desperateness and helplessness of 
the people arising from the nadir of national disintegration. In this 
connection the saying of an ancient sage seems to be quite fitting. It 
says: “One man may revive a country. One man may ruin a 
country.” 

The import of these words are vividly noticeable in the activities 
of Kemal Ataturk, Riza Pahlevi, Ibn Saud, Gandhi and Nehru of India, 
the five heroes chosen by the author to describe the path of Asiatic 
reconstruction. He graphically ennumerates the difficulties and trials 
these men suffered to accomplish their avowed tasks, and also their 
contributions toward the rehabilitation of the Asiatic continent. After 
making a comperative survey of the personalities and leaderships of 
each of them, he discloses that these leaders have perfectly absorbed 
in them what may be called “‘ Asiatic faith-power,” a peculiar trait of 
character common to all of them. Consequently, he argues that the 
revival or reconstruction of Asia has been prompted by their peculiar 
religious faith which is influencing the racial and social movements of 
the Eastern hemisphere. “After all, the reconstruction of Asia,” he 
declares, “‘ means the creation of a divine country there.” 

Dealing with the activities of Ibn Saud as a reconstructor of 
Arabia, Dr. Ohkawa mentions : 


Great work is born of great faith. Saud’s conviction of his mission 
became stronger as his intentions were gradually realized. The Arabs 
were at one time a potential nation. They founded a magnificient empire 
based on the teachings of Allah. It seems that the disruption of theit 
national unity caused by jealousy and constant strife among the various 
tribes some of whom finally submitted to foreign Powers, was due to 
their failure in conserving their national religious faith, and that is why 
Ibn Saud took upon himself the duty of leading his brethren to the right 
path in order to recover the ancient glory of his country. This convic- 
tion in him grew stronger with years. 

Alluding to Gandhi, the author remarks that the hero of Indian 
revolution has himself said: ‘<I am a religionist attired in the mask 
of statesman.” So he maintains that this utterance of Gandhi indicates 
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the presence of religious as well as political elements in the racial move- 
ments of India. me 

Throughout the work emphasis is laid to make it clear that these 
five heroes are not mete religious propagandists. According to the 
author, they combine in themselves in harmonious proportions all the 
qualities of front-rank statesmen and devout believers in teligion, 
He says that these great men were quite conscious at the outset that 
only persons possessed of sound reason and excellent Statesmanship 
could bring about unity among the races with primitive religious 
faiths with a view to laying the foundation of highly organized states, 
particularly when aggressive European Powers are keenly watching 
for an opportunity to subjugate weaker nations. In view of this 
realization the heroes undertook to carry on with reconstruction works 
in their own spheres, defying untold dangers and difficulties that con- 
fronted them. The book narrates in detail the various phases of their 
achievements in order to show that their contributions have improved 
the lot of the Asiatics to a considerable extent. For example, the fol- 
lowing passage relating to Kemal Ataturk’s accomplishments : 


On October 29, 1938, Turkey celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of 
the nation as a Republic. Her national life has been eventful. She has 
changed from religious rule to a Republic; from absolute monarchy to 
democracy ; from religious rule to administration by reason; from the 
predominance of men over women to equality of both sexes; from the 
lunar calender to the solar system; from the Arabic characters to the 
Roman letters. She has even shifted her capital from Constantinople to 
Angora and has done away with the fez, veil and harem. Indeed, she 
has completely transformed herself and is now marching toward the 
highest peak of civilization. This wonderful national renovation has 
been accomplished, thanks to the iron will, inexhaustible energy and 
foresight on the part of the Mustafa. He has accomplished in a month 
a great task which would have taken for any other person ten years to 
complete. Nobunaga Oda’s speedy subjugation of all the warlords in 
our country three hundred years ago elicited the high tribute: “swift 


teconstructor of the country.” The same tribute may well be presented 
to the Mustafa. 


_A similar compliment is due also to Riza Pahlevi of Persia. His 
achievements do not compare unfavourably with those of Nobunaga 
who laid the initial foundation of modern Japan. Although some 
critics consider Nobunaga as the destroyer of our traditions, neverthe- 
less it is true that he discarded old shell of our civilization to stimulate 
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the development of our traditional national Spirit, remaining devoted 
and respectful to the Throne. What he telentlessly demolished were 
the inimical forms of our religious faith. The same spirit of recon- 
struction is well revealed in the actions of Kemal of Turkey and Pahlevi 
of Persia. 

In the last chapter of the book the author deals with India, the 
cradle of Oriental philosophy. Critical explanations in respect of the 
idealisms of India and its spirit are particularly tefreshing, since they 
are based on the diverse historic aspects of the 5,000-year old civiliza- 
tion of the country. The author regards the popular view of the 
Indian spirit as superficial, and observes : 


Some think that the Indian spirit is extremely metaphysical and pes- 
simistic, while others consider it epicurean and too generous. In ancient 
times the Indians tolerated all extreme acts. Another characteristic 
feature of the Indian spirit is revealed in the thoroughness with which 
Indian thinkers exercise their imagination. Indeed, Indian spiritualism 
is a thoroughgoing one. Its materialism is also uncompromising. It is 
to be noted that when the Indian spirit was more vigorous than now this 
monistic tendency used to be curbed by another spiritual trait, ive. sys- 
thesizing or all-assimilating tendency, thanks to which Indian society has 
been kept sober despite the prevalence of epicureanism among certain 
sections of the people. 


In conclusion Dr. Ohkawa speaks highly of the present Indian 
culture, and denounces the popular tendency to regard Gandhi merely 
as a great man of religion, emphasizing at the same time the propriety 
of considering him as an able statesman as well as an avowed religionist. 
He points out that Gandhi’s high statesmanship has made it possible 
for his religious activity to have a tangible effect on the society of 
present India. ae ; 

Although the volume exposes the progtess of the Asiatic revival 
spirit, it is interesting as a collection of the biographies of the contem- 
porary leaders of Asiatic reconstruction. It will be particularly helpful 
to those who are inquisitive to know the significance of Oriental re- 
generation, 
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April 21 Japanese forces march 
around the main body of the Chinese 
8oth Army in the area south of 
Chuki in northern Chekiang Pro- 
vince along the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
Railway and complete their encircle- 
ment of the enemy. After making 
a triumphant entry into the walled 
town of Chuki, the Japanese Hattori, 
Kasahara and Ito units clean up 
Chinese remnants around the town. 

German Ambassador Major- 
General Eugen Ott arrives at Tokyo 
Station at 3:25 p.m. by the Fuji 
express from a brief visit to Germany. 
He is met at the station by Mrs. 
and Miss Ott, members of his staff, 
Italian Ambassador Mario Indelli, 
Soviet Ambassador Constantin Sme- 
tanin, Chief Itaro Mizuno of the 
Foreign Office Trade Bureau, and 
others. The German Ambassador 
is accompanied by air attaché Wil- 
helm Nehmiz. 

Owing to unfavourable weather 
conditions prevailing over Korea, 
Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsuoka 
postpones his intended plane jour- 
ney to Tokyo until tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Knowledge of an alleged secret 
military and naval agreement among 
the United States, Britain, India, 
Australia, the Netherlands East Indies 
and Chungking, envisaging joint 
defence of the South Pacific against 
Japan, is denied by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull at a press con- 
ference in Washington today. Mr. 
Hull tells correspondents that he 


had not heard of such an agreement 
until he read about it in this morning’s 
press. The question is raised in 
connection with a New York Times 
dispatch from Tokyo which quoted 
a detailed summary of the alleged 
agreement sent from Shanghai to 
the Tokyo Nichi Nichi on April 18. 
April 22 Foreign Minister Yo- 
suké Matsuoka returns to Tokyo 
this afternoon after an absence of 
42 days during which he visited 
Germany, Italy and the Soviet 
Union, forged closer ties of co- 
opetation between Japan and the 
Axis Powers, and negotiated the 
neutrality pact with the Soviet Union. 
A large crowd of distinguished per- 
sons, including Premier Konoye, 
greet Mr. Matsuoka when he ar- 
tives at Tachikawa airfield at 3:42 
p.m. in a plane from Fukuoka. A 
toast is drunk for his successful trip 
to Europe, at the Premier’s official 
tesidence, by all Cabinet Ministers 
attending. Later, Mr. Matsuoka 
proceeds to the Imperial Palace to 
submit a report to the Throne. 
Foochow, provincial capital of 
Pukien, was completely occupied 
by Japanese forces operating in 
South China yesterday, according to 
a joint communiqué of the Japanese 
army and navy issued today. In 
close co-operation with the Japanese 
naval forces, the Japanese troops 
in Fukien at dawn, April 19, ef- 
fected surprise landings at various 
points on the southern and northern 
banks of the lower reaches of the 
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Min River. Sweeping the enemy 
before them, the Japanese troops 
entered Foochow in triumph yester- 
Bt cdanteal Yorio Sawamoto, 
formet commandetr-in-chief of the 
squadron in South China waters, 
arrives in the capital and is received 
by His Majesty the Emperor. 

The Cabinet decides to spend 
annually 38,000,000 from the 
National Treasury for better treat- 
ment of the teachers of the national 
schools. ‘The Home Ministry’s plan 
to pay 25,000,000 in allowances to 
policemen, also from the Treasury, 
is adopted by the Cabinet. 

April 23 Ceremony of deifying 
the spirits of 14,976 men who 
sacrificed their lives in the China 
affair takes place at Yasukuni Shrine 
tonight. “Following this a five-day 
extraordinary grand festival of the 


_ shrine is to be held. Bereaved re- 


latives attend the deification function. 
Admiral Viscount Takayoshi Kato, 
member of the Supreme War Council, 
is chairman of the festival committee. 

The Japan-Soviet Neutrality Trea- 
ty, signed between Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka and Soviet For- 
eign Commissar Viacheslav M. Molo- 
tov, at Moscow on April 13, is 
approved at a plenary session of the 
Privy Council this afternoon. All 
Privy Councillors, except one, attend. 
The treaty is to come into effect 
tomorrow. Exchange of ratifications 
will take place shortly upon the 
attival of the necessary documents 
from the Soviet Union. M. I. Kali- 
nin, Chairman of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Soviet Union, 
is taking charge of completing his 
Government’s ratification of the 
treaty. 

April 24 Concrete measures an- 
nounced by the army to augment 


munitions production include (1) 
summary of army control of the 
munitions factory budget, (2) army’s 
comparative summary of financial 
affairs of management of munition 
industries (3) summary of army’s 
calculation of standard primary pro- 


duction costs of munitions, and 
others. 


April 25 Prayer by His Majesty 
the Emperor in the innermost 
sanctuary of Yasukuni Shrine for the 
repose of the newly enshrined war- 
dead, as the entire nation joins in 
silent prayer, is the highlight of 
today’s special festival at the shrine. 

The Japan-Soviet Neutrality Trea- 
ty becomes effective today follow- 
ing the Imperial sanction. A for- 
mal statement to that effect is 
issued by the Board of Information 
which says both the contracting 
parties have completed ratification of 
the treaty. Mr. Matsuoka wires 
Ambassador Yoshitsugu Tatékawa 
at Moscow that the treaty has been 
ratified by Japan. Tonight Soviet 
Ambassador Constantin Smetanin 
communicates to the Japanese 
Government that the treaty has 
been ratified by the Soviet Central 
Executive Committee the same day. 

April 26 The Iron and Steel 
Control Association, to co-ordinate 
the efforts of iron and steel manufac- 
turers to extend output in line with 
the Government’s programme for the 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere is 
inaugurated today. Hachisaburo 
Hirao is president and Naoto Kohi- 
yama director-general. 

Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat, head of 
the German Economic Mission to 
Japan, atrives in Tokyo this morn- 
ing, gives first press interview at 
the German Embassy in the after- 
noon, Ambassador Eugen Ott be- 
ing present. His mission in Japan, 
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he says, is to see with his own eyes 
and the eyes of various experts in 
his party the economic conditions of 
wattime Japan and to ascertain in 
what manner the trade between 
Germany and Japan can be adjusted 
to the war situation. ‘The means 
of payment and extending credit will 
be studied in this connection. 

April 28  Lieutenant-General 
Yasutsugu Okamura and Lieutenant- 
General Kenji Dohiara, both mem- 
bers of the Supreme War Council, 
are promoted to the rank of general, 
on the active list. Lieutenant- 
General Kazumoto Machijiri is ap- 
pointed Inspector-General of the 
Chemical Warfare Headquarters, 
newly founded. 

Dr. Erich Kordt, new German 
Minister to Tokyo to serve under 
Ambassador Eugen Ott, arrives in 
Tokyo from Berlin. 

The five-day extraordinary grand 
festival of Yasukuni Shrine closes 
today. The bereaved family trains 
start tomorrow to carry those who 
attended the festival to their home 
towns and villages. 

April 29 The nation today 
celebrates the 4oth birthday of 
His Majesty the Emperor. At 8 a.m. 
sirens sound throughout the country 
for the people to stop work for a 
full minute and bow in the direction 
of the Imperial Palace. The usual 
military review in honour of the 
Imperial birthday is held at the 
Yoyogi parade ground, about 30,000 
troops participating. 

April 30 The following com- 
munigué is issued by the Board of 
Information: The German Econo- 
mic Mission had an exchange of 
views with the representatives of 
the Japanese and Manchoukuoan 
Governments in a most friendly 
atmosphere in the Foreign Vice- 


Minister’s official residence on the 
morning of April 30. They agreed 
upon the procedure and the Principal 
lines of future discussions regarding 
the adjustment of trade telations 
among Japan, Manchoukuo and 
Germany under the present condi- 
tions. 

Twenty-five independent members 
of the House of Peers will form, 
the Independent Members’ Club. 
Matsukichi Koyama, former Justice 
Minister, and Masao Taki will con- 
fer with the authorities of the Up- 
per House on the matter. 

Although Australia is thankful 
for Japan’s recent assurances of its 
peaceful intentions, the Com- 
monwealth Government, in view 
of the European war, could act in 
the interests of preserving peace in 
the Pacific only in the rdle of a full- 
fledged member of the British 
Empire, Sir Frederick Stewart, 
Minister for External Affairs, 
declares at Sydney today. The 
statement is intended as a reply 
to the declaration made in Melbourne 
on April 28 by Japanese Minister 
Tatsuo Kawai to the effect that 
Japan harbours no hostile intentions 
toward the Commonwealth. 

Four German aviators en route to 
Japan aboard the American President 
Liner President Garfield were taken 
off the vessel at 5:45 a.m. on April 
29 about 400 miles northeast of 
Honolulu by the 6,892-ton Canadian 
auxiliary cruiser Prince Robert, the 
captain of the Garfield radioes the 
President Lines office at Honolulu 
today. This is the second time a 
British warship has removed German 
Passengers from trans-Pacific liners. 
The first seizure occurred last yeat 
when a British cruiser stopped the 
N.Y.K. liner Asama Maru off the 
coast of Japan and removed about 
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20 German passengers who were en 
route to Japan from the United States, 

May z The reorganization of the 
Cabinet Planning Board in confor- 
mity with the programme of perfect- 
ing a highly organized national 
defence structure is announced by 
the Board of Information and goes 
into effect today. 

For the first time in 13 years Her 
Majesty the Empress will’ visit the 
Kansai, departing from Tokyo Sta- 
tion on the morning of May 15, 
according to an official announce- 
ment. Her Majesty will be away 
for six days, during which Her 
Majesty will visit the Isé Grand 
Shrines, Unébi and Momoyama Im- 
perial Mausoleums and other sacred 
places, returning to Tokyo on the 
afternoon of May 20. 

For the first time in Japan the 
nation’s financial leaders will sit with 
leaders of the Government at a 
roundtable discussion to devise ways 
for improving the standards of 
Government officials. The finan- 
ciets who have been invited to 
the conference at the Premiet’s 
official residence in the next week 
were selected today. They are 16 
in all, including Baron Bunkichi 
Ito, president of the Nippon Mining 
Company, Juichi Tsushima, vice- 
governor of the Bank of Japan, 
Ai-ichiro Fujiyama, president of the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. 

May 2 Bringing an end to a 10- 
year old issue over the opening of 
Tokyo port to foreign trade, the 
Cabinet gives its formal approval 
today to the amalgamation of Yoko- 
hama port with Tokyo port. The 
port of Yokohama shall attach im- 
pottance to trade with third coun- 
tties, while the port of Tokyo will 
act as a subsidiary port mainly 


Catering to trade with Manchoukuo 
and China. 

The Government has decided to 
abolish all superstitions associated 
with the old lunar calendar, in line 
with the policy of rationalizing the 
national life which the Government 
has been pursuing since the interna- 
tional situation made it necessary for 
the nation to save its energy for use 
in the supreme task of constructing 
the greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere. 

May 3 The new structure for 
newspapers whose need has been 
keenly felt for some time promises 
to be a reality soon as preparations 
are being pushed for organization 
of the Newspaper Federation. The 
articles of association of the federa- 
tion ate adopted at a meeting of 
representatives of the more important 
newspapers throughout the country 
today. 

The Thai Government has declined 
the proposal made recently by Chung- 
king to improve relations between 
Thailand and Chungking by an 
exchange of diplomats, says a dispatch 
from Bangkok to the Yomiuri. 

The Sino-British military pact will 
be signed by Chungking authorities 
and British Ambassador Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr, who arrived at Chung- 
king from Hongkong on May 2, it is 
learned in Shanghai today. 

May g Denying rumouts of a visit 
to the United States, Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka states that he 
rather wishes President Roosevelt 
and State Secretary Hull would visit 
Japan in order to see the actual situa- 
tion of Japan, in a press interview 
at a hotel on his trip in Kansai. 

May 5 U.S. Representative Clyde 
Taylor Ellis, Arkansas.Democrat and 
member of the House Post Office 
and Roads Committee, tells the 
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House in Washington that Japan 
should be given just one week to 
decide whether or not to “ quit the 
Axis or face war with the United 
States. If Japan takes no action 
then I am ready to start polishing 
her off the face of the earth,” Mr. 
Ellis said, evidently amusing the 
House members. 

Their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress spend an hour watching 
army officers performing spectacular 
feats of horsemanship at the riding- 
ground in the grounds of the 
Imperial Palace. __ ; 

Her Imperial Highness Princess 
Shighéko Téru, eldest daughter 
of Their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress, will be betrothed _ to 
Captain His Imperial Highness Prince 
Morihiro Higashikuni, who rendered 
distinguished services in the Nomon- 
han battle in 1939. The engage- 
ment is still informal. 

May 6 Two pacts of extreme 
importance are concluded between 
Japan and France today in Tokyo. 
They are the Convention of Establish- 
ment and Navigation and the 
Agreement concerning Customs 
Tariff, Trade and Method of Pay- 
ment, and both telate to French 
Indo-China and deal with economic 
matters. The pacts are signed by 
Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsuoka 
and Ambassador Hajimé Matsumiya 
on behalf of Japan and by Ambas- 
sador Charles Arséne-Henry and 
Chief Delegate René Robin, former 
Governor-General of Indo-China, on 
behalf of France. The ceremony 
takes place in the Foreign Minister’s 
official residence. Following the 
signing, Matsuoka and Arséne-Henry 
deliver speeches of mutual con- 
gratulation. The two pacts are in 
both Japanese and French—each pact 
in quadruplicate in each language, so 


that altogether 16 documents are 
signed. 

Following decision on the funda- 
mental policy for the creation of 
the civil service inquiry commission, 
made at today’s Cabinet meeting, 
Home Minister Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuma clarifies his views on the 
new official structure. He says un- 
necessaty revision of the civil service 
system should be withheld, that 
the commission should quickly put 
its decisions into practise in view 
of the fact that commissions are 
apt to waste time merely in inquiry 
and that the establishment of the 
system of sub-prefectures as liaison 
organizations between prefectures 
and cities, towns and villages is 
necessary. 

“The United States should give 
teal aid to China, send more bombers 
and allow the Chungking régime to 
recruit American pilots. They can 
make a shambles of Tokyo in a 
few moments. Everyone knows that 
Japan is waiting to attack us. We 
should get one up on them,” declares 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, 
chief administration leader, in a 
speech in the Senate, in Washington. 

May 7 Her Majesty the Empress 
honours the 49th plenary session of 
the Japan Red Cross Society in the 
morning and the goth plenary session 
of the Patriotic Women’s Associa- 
tion in the afternoon with her august 
presence. 

Speculation is rife in diplomatic 
circles and elsewhere in Japan as to 
the effect of the appointment of 
Josef Stalin, Secretary-General of 
the Soviet Communist Party, as 
chairman of the Council of Com- 
missars, replacing Viacheslav M. 
Molotov, just reported. Diplomatic 
commentators attach tremendous im- 
portance to the change. 
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May 8 The coming visit to 
Tokyo of Ambassador to Nanking 
Kumataro Honda is causing con- 
siderable interest in local circles, 
which see a mission of extreme im- 
portance behind the trip. The envoy 
is generally expected to make im- 
portant arrangements with the home 
Government regarding strengthen- 
ing of Japanese support of the 
Nanking Government. 

Informed Japanese diplomatic 
quarters in Tokyo wax enthusiastic 
over the agreement which has been 
concluded between Germany and 
the Vichy Government. “These 
quarters are agreed that the agree- 
ment is another Nazi diplomatic 
triumph, that the pact has prepared 
the ground for the realization of the 
Nazi idea of a new order in Europe. 

Japanese forces launch a general 
offensive against the Chungking 
Central Army in southern Shansi 
and northern Honan provinces. 

May 9 The General Commission 
under the Tripartite Pact, established 
in Tokyo following the conclusion 
of the historic agreement to thrash 
out general problems of applying 
the pact, commences its labours 
today at a meeting held at the For- 
eign Minister’s official ‘ residence. 
Economic matters are among the 
questions which come up for discus- 
sion at the meeting, which is under 
the chairmanship of Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka. German Ambas- 
sador Eugen Ott and Italian Ambas- 
sador Mario Indelli take part in the 
meeting. 

The Convention of Peace between 
France, for French Indo-China, and 
Thailand, with three protocols an- 
nexed, the Japan-French Protocol, 
and the Japan-Thailand Protocol 
are signed in Tokyo this morning 
by the delegates of the three 


Countries in the main hall of the 
remier’s official residence, 
_ May 10 The third large scale bomb- 
ing raid upon Chungking, capital 
of the Chiang Kai-shek régime, is 
carried out by a fleet of Japanese 
naval planes today, when Govern. 
ment offices, munitions factories and 
other buildings, receiving direct 
hits, are blown up. The weather is 
fine and Japanese warbirds made 
full use of this condition. The 
first formation effects bombing raids 
upon enemy munition factories along 
the northern bank of the Kialing 
River and sets them on fire, while 
the second group rains bombs upon 
the Chungking garrison _head- 
quarters, Government offices and 
headquarters of the Chungking 
Kuomintang Party, inflicting severe 
damage. 


Kumataro Honda, Ambassaor to 
Nanking, declares in Shanghai that 
the only road for Japan to take 
toward termination of the China 
affair is to continue vigorous support 
of the Nanking régime under Pres- 
ident Wang Ching-wei, to make it 
a healthy and powerful State. 

Completely cornered within a drag- 
net stretched by Japanese forces, a big 
force of the Chinese army under the 
command of Wei Li-huang, whose 
numerical strength is estimated at 
no less than 200,000, is destined to 
be annihilated, in the face of a 
spirited drive by the Japanese which 
have successively reduced various 
important positions in northern 
Honan and southern Shansi prov- 
inces, including Yuanchu, Meng- 
hsien, Tsiyuan and Tungshanchen. 

The State Secret Defence Law 
takes effect today following promul- 
gation of the regulations imple- 
menting it. Its primary object is 
not to heighten the nation’s con- 
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sciousness of wattime and bring 
about discreetness among the people 
about national secrets, but rather 
it is especially to guard against 
espionage. 

es Three formations of the 
Japanese army air force in low 
flying attacks bomb and machine-gun 
Chinese reinforcements numbering 
2,000 which are marching northward 
in the direction of Loyang, capital 
of Honan Province, on the Lunghai 
Railway. Other air formations 
meanwhile bomb about 1,000 Chinese 
troops near Teohsienchen, northwest 
of Mengtsing, in northern Honan 
Province. Chinese troops 12 miles 
south of Kwangkow, west of 
Mengtsing, also are heavily bombed. 

Joh-ichi Yamaji, member of the 
House of Representatives, dies from 
a heart attack at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, during a trip in the 
United States. He is 59. At the 
instance of the Foreign Office, he 
was studying American-Japanese 
trade affairs. 

May 12 A countrywide espionage 
prevention week starts today. The 
authorities of the prefectural govern- 
ments, based on instructions of the 
Home Ministry, have issued notes 
to various organizations, public and 
private, suggesting suitable events 


to be staged at their headquarters 
for the week. 


Concerning the fresh drive com- 
menced recently by powerful land, 
sea and air forces in South China in 
order to crush the enemy forces at- 
tempting to recapture the Japanese- 
controlled § Hongkong - Shaokwan 
route, the press section of the Japa- 
nese Expeditionary Forces in South 
China issues a communiqué. On the 
previous day, the Japanese - Sakai 
detachment in close co-operation with 
naval units effected a surprise land- 


ing in a certain point on the western 
bank of the Hunghai Bay, Kwangtung 
Province. 

The first public hearing of the 
case involving men accused of plan- 
ning the murder of statesmen 
associated with pro-British  states- 
men, who were working for the 
maintenance of the existing order, 
is held at the Tokyo Criminal District 
Court. 

Rudolf Hess, the Reich Fiihrer’s 
Deputy, who has long been suf- 
fering from illness, is believed to 
have met a “mishap or accident ” 
when he escaped on Saturday, May 
10, it is announced in Berlin today. 
A letter which Hess left behind 
revealed that he has been suffering 
from insanity, it is said. The Na- 
tional Socialist Party in an official 
statement issued today announces 
Hess managed to get possession of a 
plane at Augsburg and has not re- 
turned to date. Chancellor Hitler, 
it is said, immediately orders the 
attest of Hess’ assistants who pet- 
mitted him to escape. 

A dinner party is given by the 
Afghan Economic Mission for those 
who offered their good offices to 
facilitate the Mission’s inspection 
tour of this country. The function 
is attended by Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka, Chairman Saburo 
Nango of the Japan Foreign Trade 
Council and about 50 other guests. 
The hosts are represented by Ghulam 
Ghaos Khan and other members of 
the mission and Afghan Minister 
Zul Facar Khan. The mission ar- 
tived in Japan on April 3 and is 
expected to leave Tokyo tomorrow. 

May 13 Joseph Watren ‘Teets 
Mason, known to Japanese as an 
ardent student of Shintoism, dies 
of heart failure in New York shortly 
before midnight today. He was 
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author of books on Shintoism and 
won a large number of Japanese 
friends by his frequent visits here. 
He was given the Fourth Class Order 
of the Rising Sun by His Majesty 
the Emperor. He leaves a will, in 
which he expresses his wish to have 
his ashes taken to Japan, to be 
buried at a spot near a shrine for 
Emperor Sujin, the construction of 
which he was advocating during his 


lifetime. 

Admiral Kiyoshi Haségawa, 
Governor-General of Taiwan, arrives 
in Tokyo today to submit reports 
on Formosa to the Throne, the 
Overseas Minister and others. 

May r4 Three Chinese  divi- 
sions, the 7th, 12th and 34th, com- 
manded by General Tang Huai-yuan 
and under direct control of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, are trapped and 
completely defeated by Japanese 
forces in the area east of Siahsien, 
Shansi Province. General Tang is 
killed in action, the commander of 
the Chinese 34th Division is captured, 
and commanders of the 7th and 12th 
Divisions are wounded. Remnants 
of the 7th, 12th and 34th Divisions, 
numbering 3,000, are annihilated by 
the Japanese Sakurai, Nishihata and 
Tani units when they attempt to 
escape. 

Twenty-one flying fortresses arrive 
at Hickam Field, Honolulu, this 
morning from March Field, near 
Los Angeles. The new additions 
to the Hawaiian air force fly from 
the Pacific coast in 13 hours. 

May zs German Ambassador 
Eugen Ott calls on Foreign Minister 
Yosuké Matsuoka at his official 
tesidence to make a report on the 
disappearance of Deputy Fihrer 
Rudolf Hess based on information 
teaching the German Embassy 
here. Japanese newspapers are still 


absorbed in conjectures on Hess’ 
mysterious flight. 

Her Majesty the Empress leaves 
Tokyo this morning on Her Majesty’s 
trip to the Kansai and arrives in 
Kyoto in the afternoon. The 
Kyoto Palace is made the head- 
quarters of Her Majesty’s sojourn in 
Kyoto for five days. 

Japanese forces launch a general 
offensive against Chinese remnants 
belonging to the 22nd Group Army 
that enters Tanghsienchien, Suiyang- 
tien and other towns northwest of 
Suihsien in northern Hupeh Province 
under the orders of General Li 
Tsung-jen. 

Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat, head of 
the German Economic Mission to 
Japan, accompanied by German 
Ambassador Eugen Ott, is received 
in audience by His Majesty the Em- 
peror at the Phoenix Hall: 

May 16 Large scale Japanese mil- 
itary operations are now under way 
on all three of the North, Central and 
Southern China fronts. In the north, 
the city of Loyang, key point on the 
Lunghai Railway, is heavily bombed 
by an army squadron in preparation 
for a drive against the 50,000 Chinese 
troops stationed there under General 
Tang En-pai. Headquarters of the 
Chinese first war zone also is bombed 
by army fliers. In Shansi Province, 
the Fifth Croup Army under General 
Tseng Wan-chung is reported on the 
verge of annihilation by the Japanese 
after 7,000 of its troops surrrendered. 
On the central front, battles are rag- 
ing in the Hupeh-Honan border re- 
gion. The city of Tsaoyang has fallen 
to the advancing Japanese. Bombers 
are busy also on this front. Bases in 
Chekiang have been blasted for the 
last two days. On the South China 
front, the Japanese have advanced 
steadily in eastern Kwangtung Pro- 
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vince as Chinese resistance crumbles. 
Southeast of Waichow, two Chinese 
divisions are reported trapped by 
anese units, 
JR Vamada, City of Gods, is sub- 
dued this afternoon as Her Majesty 
the Empress worships in person the 
Sun Goddess, Founder of the Impe- 
rial House, at the Inner Grand Shrine 


Isé. 
is 17 Many high Chinese officers 


including Major-General Wan Kin- 
sheng are killed in action this mor- 
ning, when the Chinese 15th Army is 
defeated by the Japanese Kawamura 
unit in the vicinity of Hengliang, 
14 kilometres south of Yencheng in 
southern Shansi Province. Mean- 
while, the Chinese 169th Division is 
crushed by the Japanese Yasui de- 
tachment in the area north of Shang- 
yaotsun and Senior Staff Officer Ma 
and 12 staff officers are taken prison- 


et. 

Official representatives of Ger- 
many, Italy and the Soviet Union 
gather at the Premier’s official resi- 
dence and sit at the same luncheon 
table with leaders of the Japanese 
Government. The function is ar- 
ranged by Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, who since the return of 
Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsuoka 
from his tour of Europe last month 
had been wishing to meet the envoys 
of the countries visited by his For- 
eign Minister to tender the thanks of 
the Government and the nation for 
the good will exhibited to him by 
their Governments and nations and 
the warm reception accorded him 
while in their countries. The honour 
guests at the function are German 
Ambassador Eugen Ott, Italian Am- 
bassador Mario Indelli and Soviet 
Ambassador Constantin Smetanin. 
Associate guests are Rumanian Min- 
ister Geoges Bagulesco and Hungari- 


an Charge d’Affaires Haban. Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka and membets of 
his suite also are invited. The Am- 
bassadors and other foreign guests 
are accompanied by members of their 
staffs. 

May 18 About 60,000 Chinese 
troops are bombed and given a fatal 
blow by the Japanese Shiono, Hotta, 
Honda, Yamamoto, Miyaké, Maru- 
yama, Hironaka, Kono and Kawara 
air units in the Chuki sector. The 
bombers raid Pukiangchen, Iwu, 
Hsiaoshun, Pukiang, Yungkan, Chuh- 
sien and Lanchi, strategic towns in 
central Chekiang Province, reducing 
enemy headquarters, cutting com- 
munications and blasting 25 military 
barracks. 

Sian, capital of Shensi Province, is 
the principal target of an intensive 
air raid carried out by Japanese army 
bombers this morning. A number 
of military barracks and other estab- 
lishments are destroyed. 

May 19 =Mrs. Hidéko Inouyé, 
president of the Japan Women’s Uni- 
versity, representing the Japan Feder- 
ation of Women’s Associations, Mrs. 
Kinoko Chikaraishi, representing the 
Women’s Patriotic Association, and 
Mrs. Kikuko Ohsé, representing the 
Japan Women’s Patriotic Associa- 
tion, selected to represent Japan at 
the women’s congress of the Nazi 
Party in Berlin in June, are accord- 
ed a big send-off at Hibiya Public 
Hall. 

May 20 ‘The Japanese and Soviet 
Governments exchange their ratifica- 
tions of the Japan-Soviet Neutrality 
Treaty at the official residence of the 
Foreign Minister this afternoon at 
3:30. The exchange is performed by 
Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsuoka 
and Soviet Ambassador Constantin 
Smetanin. This is the final procedure 
to be carried out in connection with 
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the treaty, and as the treaty was signed 
on April 13, it is performed after a 
lapse of only 37 days, a record for 
speed for a treaty of such importance. 
Both Japan and the Soviet Union 
ratified the treaty on April 25. Both 
Matsuoka and Smetanin deliver spee- 
ches. After the function, a garden 
party was held at the Minister’s 
residence, in a friendly atmosphere, 
After a three months’ stay in To- 
kyo, the Thai Peace Mission in Japan 
headed by His Serene Highness 


Prince Varnvaidyakara Varavarn, 
having successfully fulfilled its objec- 
tive of settling the border dispute 
with French Indo-China, starts for 
home this afternoon. The mission 
is scheduled to fly from Taihoku, 
Formosa, on June 3, after inspecting 
various places in Kansai and Kyushu. 
Her Majesty the Empress returns 
to Tokyo this afternoon from a six- 
day trip to Kansai, during which 
Her Majesty visited the Isé Grand 
Shrines and other sacted places. 
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THE FRENCH-THAI PEACE TREATY 
(1) The Peace Treaty and Protocols concerning Guaranty 


(1) The Treaty of Peace between France and Thailand. 


The Peace Treaty is the one arranged in the form of a treaty of the 
Mediation Terms initialled on March 11 of this year. Its contents, excepting 
a few points, are almost the same as the Mediation Terms. It has twelve 
articles, besides the preamble and the concluding paragraph. 

The preamble makes clear that France and Thailand, having accepted the 
Japanese offer of mediation and deeming it essential for the purpose of 
preventing a recurrence of border dispute between Thailand and French 
Indo-China, to readjust the frontiers and reach an agreement concerning the 
method of maintaining peace and tranquility in the border regions, and desiring 
to restore completely the traditioally friendly relations between France and 
Thailand, have decided to conclude this treaty. 

Article I states that the friendly relations between France and Thailand 
are restored, and therefore direct diplomatic negotiations shall soon be opened 
for the purpose of solving the pending questions between them. 

Article II provides for the readjustment of the frontiers ceding thereby 
the districts of Paklay and Bassac as well as the greater part of Cambodia 
to Thailand. 

Axticle IV provides for the establishment of a commission which will 
undertake the task of delimiting the boundaries. 

_Article V provides for the conditions for the incorporation of the ceded 
territories into Thailand. It also provides for the demilitarization of that 
part of the ceded territory which has hitherto belonged to Cambodia, for 
an absolutely equal treatment of French and Thai nationals in all of the ceded 
territories, and for respect to be paid to the royal mausolea of Luang Prabang. 

Article VI provides that Thailand may maintain only the policy force 
and may not maintain fortifications, military aviation fields, etc., in the demi- 
litarized zones. 

" sere VII Eee for the principles governing the change of national- 
y ane the transter of domicile and property of the inhabitants of the ceded 

territories. 

pe —— the financial claims between the countries arising 
tom th sion Of territories through payment by Thailand to France of 

six million piastres in six annual installments. 


Article X provides that, if any dispute arises in the future concerning 
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this treaty, it shall be submitted to Japan’s mediation. 
Exchange of ratifications is due to take place in Tokyo within two months 
after the signing of this treaty. 


The boundary between Thailand and French Indo-China as adjusted 
under Article 11 is as follows: 

Beginning from the north, the boundary line runs from the converging 
point of the frontiers of French Indo-China, Thailand and Burma down along 
the Mekong River to the point where the line crosses the 15th degree of the 
Latitude (The island of Khong on the Mekong continues to belong to France, 
and the island of Khone reverts to Thailand). The line then runs westward 
along the 15 Latitude, and turns southward along the line of Longitude 
which passes through the point where the present boundary between the 
Provinces of Siem Reap and Battambang ends in Grand Lac (the mouth of 
the river Stung Kombot). The boundary on Grand Lac is drawn by a 
circular arc, whose radius is twenty kilometres, which joins the point where 
the present provincial boundary line of Siem Reap and Battambang ends 
in that lake (the mouth of the river Stung Kombot) and the point where the 
present boundary line between the Provinces of Battambang and Pursat 
ends in Grand Lac (the mouth of the river Stung Dontri). The boundary 
line then runs from the mouth of the Stung Dontri toward the southwest 
along the present provincial boundary between Battambang and Pursat to 
the point where the latter boundary line meets the present boundary line 
between French Indo-China and Thailand (Khao Koup), and then runs along 
the present national boundary, without change to the sea. 

Annexed to this Treaty of Peace are three Protocols: the first, con- 
cerning the evacuation and delivery of the territories affected ; the second, 
concerning the composition and operation of the Commission for the Delimi- 
tation of Boundary ; and the third, concerning the fulfillment of the terms 
stipulated with respect to the demilitarized zones. As regards the latter 
two Protocols, the Japanese Government have signed them as one of the 
Parties concerned. 


(2) The Japanese-French and Japanese-Thai Protocols concerning the 
Guaranty and Political Understanding. 

These two protocols have been made in conformity with the purpose 
of the documents exchanged between the Japanese and French Delegations 
and between the Japanese and Thai Delegations at the time of the time of 
the signature of the Mediation Terms on March 11 of this year. 

The Japanese-French Protocol clearly states in its Preamble that the two 
countries, in accordance with the spirit of the documents exchanged be- 
tween the Foreign Minister, Mr. Yosuké Matsuoka, and the French Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Arséne-Henry, on the 30th of August, last year, and desiring to 
preserve the stability of the friendly relations between France and Thailand, 
have concluded this protocol. In the text proper, Japan guarantees that 
the settlement of the dispute as embodied in the Treaty of Peace between 
France and Thailand and its annexed documents is definitive and unalterable ; 
and Framce, accepting the said Japanese guaranty and pledging herself to 
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the establishment of amicable and good neighbourly sera eae tee 
and French Indo-China, declares that she has no inten ue ig into 

agreement or understanding with the Third Power or Powers envisaging 
nolitical, economic or military co-operation of such See eee appre 
either directly or indirectly against Japan. bat as sek a te cheat . 
that exchange of its ratifications shall take place in Tokyo w 5 
Ode Soe of the reference in its oe to the Le see 
Thai Treaty of Amity of June 12, 1940, and the Serpe ee imita- 
tion concerning the agreement or understanding wit : e i ets or 
Powers in the text proper, the Japanese-Thai Protocol has exactly same 


contents as the Japanese-French Protocol. 


(2) Announcement by the Board of Information, May 9, 1941 


With regard to the Terms of Mediation for the settlement of the fag 
dispute between Thailand and French Indo-China which were riage on 
March 11 of this year between the three countries concerned, discussions have 
been continued for two months since then between the delegates of France 
and Thailand for the purpose of putting them into the form of treaty, with 
the Japanese representatives as mediators, exercising their good offices. As 
the result of these efforts, a complete agreement of views has been reached 
between the countries concerned, and the Treaty of Peace between France 
and Thailand has been formally signed today May 9. 

That the purpose of the Mediation Conference convoked by the Japanese 
Government in Tokyo for the settlement of the Thai-French Indo-China 
border dispute has been completely accomplished in the brief period of three 
months is of course due to the fact that the Japanese Government have con- 
sistently exercised their effort with sincerity in order that amicable and good 
neighbourly relations may be established among various countries of East 
Asia and the ideal of co-existence and co-prosperity of these peoples may be 
realized. It also represents the fruit of earnest negotiations of both the 
French and Thai Governments, the Parties directly concerned with the dis- 
pute, who have fully understood the real intentions of Japan. The peace and 
order of the South Eastern Asia have thus been secured on a new basis, 
thereby, opening a new epoch in the construction of a new order in East 
Asia, a fact which is a source of profound gratification shared by the Japanese 
Government together with the French and Thai Governments. 

It is particularly a significant result of the Conference that the documents 
previously exchanged between Japan and France and between Japan and 
Thailand have been signed as formal documents simultaneously with the 
conclusion of this Peace Treaty, thereby, completing the understandings 
between Japan and Thailand and between Japan and French Indo-China 
concerning the establishment of amicable and good neighbourly relations, 
the promotion of closer economic relations and also with reference to political, 
economic and military relations between them, It is our firm belief that 
the bond of close relations between the Countries concerned will thereby be, 
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cemented still mote strongly, 
The gist of the French-Thai Peace Treaty is given elsewhere. 


(3) The Address of the Foreign Minister, Yosuké Matsuoka, May 9, I94I 


On this auspicious occasion of the sj 
Peace Treaty, I wish to say a few 
In accordance with the Terms of 
Thai-French Indo-China border disput 


formal documents. By virtue of this document, Japan has guaranteed 
the new boundaries and has concluded the understanding concerning the 
establishment of amicable and good neighbourly relations, the promotion of 
closer economic relations, and also with reference to political, economic and 
military relations with respect to Thailand and French Indo-China, The 
telations among Japan, France, and Thailand have been considerably made 
closer and stronger. Japan deems that the closer relations thus strengthened 
shall never be weakened or overthrown by sinister designs from outside, 

Three and half months have elapsed since Japan offered her mediations 
in which the present task contributing toward peace has been accomplished. 
I believe that this is due to the fact that the French and Thai delegates, fully 
understanding the actual situation in East Asia and the world at large, have 
sincerely conducted the Negotiations, and tender to them the expression of 
appreciation for their efforts. 


THE JAPANESE-GERMAN-ITALIAN MIXED COMMISSION MEETS ; 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, 
MAY 9, 1941 


The General Commission under the Tripartite Pact held its meeting at 
4:30 p.m. May 9, at the official residence of the Foreign Minister, under the 
chairmanship of H. E. Mr. Matsuoka. Their Excellencies General Ott and 
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Monsieur Indelli took part in the meeting. Questions relating to the co- 
operation among the three Powers under the Tripartite Pact, including 
economic matters, were brought up and fully discussed. It was agreed that 
the commission shall sit as often as possible with the assistance of the Military 
and Economic Commissions and continue its work in close co-operation 


with the commissions established in Berlin and. Rome. 


BULGARIA RECOGNIZES MANCHOUKUO; STATEMENT OF 
THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, MAY 20, 1941 


It is a matter for gratification that the Bulgarian Government accorded 
a formal recognition to Manchoukuo. In nine years since her establishment, 
Manchoukuo has received recognition from Japan, China, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Hungary, Rumania, Slovakia and Salvador followed by the present 
recognition from Bulgaria. 

While it is natural that Manchoukuo should thus be recognized in view 
of her remarkable progress in spheres of internal and external affairs, it is 
nevertheless a source of profound satisfaction to Japan which is constantly 
interested in helping the healthy development of that country. 

The step taken by Bulgaria is greatly significant ; and we firmly believe 
that it will serve to enhance intimate relations subsisting between Manchou- 
kuo and Bulgaria and between Japan and Bulgaria. 


EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY OF AMITY BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND IRAN: ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BOARD OF 
INFORMATION, MAY 29, 1941 


The exchange of ratifications of the Treaty of Amity between Japan and 
Iran, which was signed at Teheran on October 18, 1937, and ratified by 
Japan on December 16, last year, was completed at the Foreign Office of 
Iran on May 27 between the Japanese Minister, Hikotaro Ichikawa, and the 
Deputy Foreign Minister of Iran, Mr. Ameri. The treaty will, therefore, be 
enforced from June 11 of this year by under provisions of its Article 4. 
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Information, May 20, 1941 : 844 (June, 1941) 
Exchange of Ratification of the Treaty of Amity between Japan 

and Itan: Announcement by the Board of Information, May 

29, 1941 844 (June, 1941) 


~ 


THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed - - - - - - Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paidup - - - - - - - Yen 60,000,000 
Reserve Funds and Undivide 

Profits - - - - - - - - - Yen 87,383,291 


(March, 1941) 


Head Office: TOKYO 


(1, MUROMACHI 2-CHOME, NIHONBASHI-KU) 


INLAND BRANCHES: 


Fukuoka, Gotanda (Tokyo), Hiroshima, Ikebukuro (Tokyo), 
Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Meguro (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagoya, Nagoya-Kamimaetsu, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka, 
Osaka-Dojima, Osaka-Kawaguchi, Osaka-Nishi, Osaka-Semba, 
Otaru, Shinjuku (Tokyo), Tamuracho. (Tokyo), Wakamatsu 
(Kyushu), Yokohama. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : 
Bombay, Dairen, London, New York, Shanghai, Sourabaya 


LONDON BANKERS: 
BARCLAYS BANK, Lrp. MIDLAND BANK, Lrp. 


NEW YORK BANKERS : 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 


ee een 


() Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 
’ serving almost all the great tourist centres, Dairen, 


Super-express “* Asia ° 
Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 123 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direct management of the S. M. R.) , 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, Heinkihg, 
Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
At Taitsihar, Chengte (Jehol) & Chiamussv 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 


Head Office: DAIREN Cable Address: **MANTETSU °° 


BRANCH OFFICES : TICKET AGENTS : 


Tokyo, Hsinking & Mukden : : 
Japan Tourist Bureau 


INFORMATION OFFICES: American Express Co. 
Chinhsien, . Harbin, Kirin,’ Moji, International Sleeping Car Co. 
Mutankiang, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New 
York, Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Tokyo, 
Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, éte. China Travel Service 


(Wagon-lits) 
Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd. 


